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COUNSELING-LEARNING THEORY 

APPLIED TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Rosina Mena Gallagher 
Loyola University; Chicago , 1973 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the counseling- 
learning approach to foreign ^.jinguage instruction as compared to 
traditional methods in terms of language achievement and change- 
in personal orientation and in attitude toward learning . . 

Twelve students at Loyola University volunteered to learn 
Spanish or German under simultaneous exposure to both; using the 
counseling-learning approach (CCL) . They received three hours 
credit in educational methods. The activities offered were: 
1) conversations in the target language through the client- - 
counselor relationship; 2) discrimination of linguistic structure 
through the -multi-sensory Chromacorc^ equipment; and 3) evaluative 
sessions. The comparison group (TCC) was composed of twelve 
students from regular Spanish and "German language classes at a 
different university in the area; who volunteered to take the 
sam^ pre-post test battery as the CCL group. These students were 

y ., - 

taught by native speakers under traditione.l methods and received 
three hours foreign language credit. Both groups met three hours 
a week for ten weeks under their respective treatments. 

The results of a 2 x 2 analysis of covariance on a battery 

of language tests indicates both CCL . and TCC groups achieved gain 
in their respective language focus. Significant differences In 
gain were as follows. In cognitive German language skills, as 
predicted, both groups performed equally well; but in Spanish, 



the CCL group achieved greater gain (p<C.05) in usage and reading 
comprehension skills. In the practical area for each target 
language, as predicted,' the CCL group surpassed the TCC group 
in listening comprehension (p<.01) and speaking {p<.05) skills. 

The assumption that simultaneous learning of two contrasting 
languages is possible through counseling-learning was verified by 
comparing language achievement for both German-focus and Spanish- 
focus CCL groups. This suggests that through self -investment , 
empathic listening and interpersonal commitment, the CCL groups 
learned one another's target language to a certain degree. 

Data for the Personal Orientation Inventory indicates pre 
and posttest means for both groups fell in the normal range of 
self-actualization. This result was expected. For individual 
scales , "however , the CCL group showed gain in the inner-directed 
scale(p<.01) and in three other subscales {p <. 05) : existentiality , 
feeling reactivity and capacity for intimate contact • The TCC 
group showed a decrease in almost all the scales. Data for the 
attitude inventory also indicates greater (p-^.05) positive change 
for the CCL group . 

These results indicate the counseling-learning approach to 
foreign language instruction is successful in bringing about 
learning in cognitive and practical areas. The affective data 
also tentatively suggests that the psychological openness made 
possible through CCL might help reduce blocks to learning and 
further growth in self-awareness and interpersonal sensitivity. 
Further research is needed to generalize these findings. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Nature of the Problem: 
The Impact of the Human Potential Movement on Education 

Psychologists and educators would generally agree that one 
of the major contributions to the understanding of the human 
person during the latter half of the Twentieth Century has 
been the unfolding of a movement whose goal has come to be 
'the exploration of human potential." The movement may be said 
to have had its impetus from the development of the theory and 
practice of counseling, psychotherapy, group dynamics and related 
fields. While the focus at first was on a medical model — the 
idea that a person had to be "cured" or "healed" — the scope has 
widened to include any normal growth process, and thus the 
educative process. Egan comments on this development: 

The human-potential movement is helping to 
reconstruct an educational system that has placed 
too much emphasis on cognition and not enough 
emphasis on f eeling .... Students are thirsty for 
richer affective contacts with one another and 
with the world. Indeed, emotional education has 
a developmental priority that formal . educational 
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sys-'zems have overlooked to their detriment. It 
is possible that the^ human--potential movement will 
force formal education to become more pluralistic 
and therefore more balanced, more human. -j^ 

From this, one may conclude that a major goal of the 

human p ^ntial movement is the integration of affect, cognition 

and action. Rogers, for example, points out that the aim of 

education today should be the "facilitation of learning": 

We are, in my view, faced with an entirely new 
situation in education where the goal of education, 
if we are to survive, is the facilitation of change 
and learning. The only man who is educated is the 
man who has learned how to adapt and change; the man 
who has realized that no knowledge is secure, that 
only the process of seeking knowledge gives a basis 
for security. Changingness , a reliance on process 
rather than upon static knov;ledge, is the only thing 
that makes any sense as a goal for education in the 
modern world. 2 

With the emphasis on "learning" rather than "teaching," 

Rogers invokes the student-centered classroom, where the teacher 

as a facilitator of learning is continuously asking himself: 

How can I create a psychological climate in 
which the child will feel free to be. curious, will 
feel free to make mistakes and learn from them, 
v/ill feel free from judgmental evaluation, will feel 
free to learn from his environment, his fellow 
students, from me, and from his experience? How 
can I help him recapture the excitement of learning 
which was his in infancy?^ 



1 

G. Egan, Encounter Groups : Basic Readings (Belmont, Cal. : 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1971), p. 258. 
2 

C. Rogers, Freedom to Learn (Col., Ohio: C.E.Merrill , 1969) , 
p. 104. 
3 

, "The Teacher as a Facilitator of Learning," 

The Catechist, IV, September 1970, p. 34-35. 
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Implied here is not only the confronting aspect of learning, 
but also the concept that learning is not an individual task 
which takes place in a vacuum. Real learning, whether it involves 
"new" personal or objective knov/ledge, is dynamic: it has a 
tremendous impact on self, on others and on society • Thus, the 
concern to create a warm, accepting atmosphere to minimize the 
anxiety and threat of submitting oneself to the state of "not 
knowing," is but one phase of the learning continuum. 

4 

The human potential movement in education- implies then, 
the shift from an emphasis on teaching to learning; from the 
notion of learning as the acquisitioii of facts and skills, to 
a more integrative view which takes into consideration the value 
system and life style of the individual person; from deperson- 
alized, mechanical methods and techniques, to personal and 
interpersonal approaches. 

Background of the Study and 
Clarification of Terms 

One of the approaches which this movement encompasses 

is represented by counseling-learning theory and practice. Over 

the last thirteen years Charles A. Curran and associates at 

Loyola University of Chicago have developed various models in 

A, H. Maslow, Goals of Humanistic Education , Esalen 
Institute, Big Sur, California, 1968. Also see, D. Clark, 
"Permission to Grow: Education and the Exploration of Human 
Potential," in Encounter Groups , G. Egan, op. cit . , pp. 235- 
253. 
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education from research in counseling, psychotherapy and 

learning. Although the development of counseling-learning as 

it applies to the process of learning foreign languages will be 

discussed in greater detail in Chapter II, a clarification of 

terms is appropriate here. 

Counseling-Learning Theory 

Curran has described his approach in terms of an 

"incarnate-redemptive process," whose goal is "to incorporate 

teachers and learners together in a deep relationship of human 

5 

belonging, worth and sharing." More recently, he defines 

counseling-learning in its total perspective: "a unified concept 

of the educational process." He explains: 

...The terms "counseling" and "learning" are seen 
as parts of an interrelated process. Therefore, we 
do not speak of counseling as a process totally 
separated from learning. The end product of a 
unified "counseling-learning" process would be an 
observable operational integration and personal 
awareness that the learner has about himself as 
well as the intellectual awareness that he has about 
persons, things, and areas of knowledge beyond himself. ^ 

Client-Counselor Relationship in Learning 
In its early stages, the theory revolved around a client- 
counselor model. Using foreign languages as. a medium, the 
language student was seen as "client," and the teacher as 



5 

C. A. Curran, Religious Values in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1969} , p. 2lT7~ 
6 

, Counsel ing-Learning : A Whole-Person Model 

for Education (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1972) , p. 11.^ . 
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"counselor." Emphasis here was on the teacher-counselor providing 
a warm, accepting and knowledgeable atmosphere in which the 
student-client would be encouraged to learn Spanish, for example. 

Similar to the movement from the one-to-one relationship 
of non-directive counseling to behavior modification techniques 
and group involvement approaches in psychotherapy, counseling- 
learning also moved to a consideration of the group dynamics 
which may emerge when a group of learners personally commit 
themselves to a common task. 

Counseling-Learning in Community 

The concept of "counseling-learning in community" (CCL) 
emerged, therefore, to include more objective factors: a common 
task or subject matter to be learned and interpersonal relations. 
To facilitate the learning of subject matter, the Chromacord ® 
learning apparati were developed. This multi-sensory equipment, 
as will be seen later, involves learners in cognitive discrimin- 
ation through visual, aural and tactile means. In conjunction 
with appropriate programming, it is used to 1) present content 
matter and drill exercises, and 2) enable learners to work 
together with the concentration and excitement characteristic 
of most sports events. 

The second and more subtle implication of "community 
learning" is the reality of interpersonal relations; that is, 
the individual learner's awareness that other persons exist 
beyond himself. For any learning to take place, then, the 
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language client, for example, must gradually recognize, acjept 
and finally internalize the uniqueness of the language he wishes 
to learn and the uniqueness of the persons with whom he is to 
relate. 

To facilitate development in this area, the CCL approach 
provides the setting whereby each group member can evaluate the 
learning experience openly, and treat whatever aspects he wishes, 
whether it involves an awareness of self, of another or of the 
content matter itself. 

Learning and Teaching Integrated 

A further development of the client-counselor model should 
be stated here, even though it is beyond the scope of the present 
study. If the student-client/teacher-counselor model emerged 
from a focus on the dynamics of learning, at the other end of 
the educative process, the teaching end, counseling-learning 
theory sees the teacher as client and the students as counselors o 
Here it is the teacher who, as "thinker in need to teach," 
becomes the delicate client, anxious that his ideas and point 
of view be understood. 

In this case, it is the students who are responsible for 
creating a warm, understanding, receptive atmosphere in which 
the teacher can creatively present his ideas. This concept has 
come to be called, "cognitive counseling." Speaking of the 
students as cognitive counselors, Curran explains: 
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As such, they (the students) focus on understanding 
the whole person of the thinker (teacher) . They 
understand and recognize his affective pain in his 
struggle to bring forth his creative, coordinated, 
intense thought process, and at the same time they 
focus cognitively on genuinely understanding the 
thought processes themselves* • The creative thinker 
is not satisfied if he is understood only on the 
affective level • Although such understanding may 
clear away his emotional affective bind and conflict, 
he needs to be cognitively understood also. He 
needs to be understood at the level of the knowledge, 
information, and thinking process that he is creatively 
struggling to produce.^ 

From this background, it can be concluded that the 
counseiing-learning in comrau]:iity approach should not be 
considered simpi/ a "teaching method," or a "group process 
technique." Rather, this approach represents a "whole-person 
model for education." As Curran presents it in his latest book, 
counseiing-learning theory implies a demanding yet fundamentally 
meaningful and fulfilling growth experience for both teacher 
and student* 

Purpose of the Study 
Many studies have already been done to verify various 
aspects of counseiing-learning theory. Some of these will be 
discussed in the following chapter . The present study was 
planned on the basis of * two areas to be investigated: language 
learning and change in attitude. Various questions were posed. 
1) How effective is the counseiing-learning in community (CCL) 
approach toward foreign language instruction in comparison to 

C . A. Curran , Counseling-Learning , op . cit . , p . 114 . 
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a traditional content-centered approach (TCC)? 2) Assuming 
two or more foreign languages can be learned simultaneously 
through the counseling-learning approach, can a group focusing 
on German learn Spanish at the same time, and viceversa, can a 
group focusing on Spanish learn German at the same time? 
3) Does counseling-learning promote change in personal orienta- 
tion and 'in attitude toward the learnirg process? 

Implied in the second question is an important distinction 
between ''defensive" and "constructive" learning which will also 

g 

be considered. Defensive learning, Curran points out, defends 
la person against a poor grade or public embarrassment. This 
type of learning, which is common in current . foreign language • 
classes, often has concomitant negative and resistant reactions 
even with a good grade. It is not uncommon, for example, to 
hear. language students exclaim, "I got an "A" (excellent) in 
German but I hated it... I can/t speak a word of it now." 
Alternately, others may express a feeling of painful disappoint- 
ment, "I had two years of Spanish in high school and two years 
in college and... I did well gradewise, but... I just don't 
know why it never stuck with me." ^ 

— 8 

C. A. Curran, Counseling and Psychotherapy; The Pursuit 
of Values (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1968) pp. 337, 349. , 

. * 

The term, "traditional content-centered approach" is 
used arbitrarily to distinguish between CCL and a traditional 
approach which focuses primarily on the teaching of concepts 
and sorting of information, and incidentally on the learner. 
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Curran suggests that defensive learning mighc be the 
result of a deep inner resentment-~-especially from. the 
sophisticated and committed learner — against the humiliations 
involved in submitting himself to a state of "not knowing." 
Constructive learning, by contrast, results in a person's 
continued interest and commitment long after the particular 
course of study is over. A further question to be explored, 
then, is, does the CCL approach promote constructive learning? 

Based on these considerations , the following research 
hypotheses were formulated (Fig. 1). It should be noted that, 
in two instances, the hypotheses are stated in null form: for 
the cognitive area and for change in personal orientation. 
Since the comparison treatment (TCC) was to emphasi^se content 
in terms of vocabulary and grammar and ability to translate, 
it was not expected that the CCL group would surpass the TCC 
group in this area. Also, since personal orientation character- 
istics tend to be relatively stable, no significant difference 
was expected between groups. Significant change in the practical 
and attitude areas, however, was expected in favor of the 
experimental group . It was also decided that , to determine the 
ensuing effects of the approaches used, the participants in 
both groups would be contacted at the end of the year for their 
personal reactions in retrospect. 



FIGURE 1 



RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 



Cognitive^ 



Practical^ 
Area ■ 



German 

Pre to post ehange in cognitive 
Gernidn Innguago ski 11 g ( reading 
comprehension and writing abi iity ) 
of the German foeus experimental 
group will not be significantly 
different- from that of the GermAn 
focus comparison group. 

Pre to post change in cognitive 
German languagu skills of the 
German focus experimental group 
will be significantly greater 
than that of the Spanish focus 
experimental group> 

Pre to post cliange in practical 
German language skills (listening 
and speaking) of the German focus 
experimental group will be 
significantly greater than that of 
the Herman focuc comparison group. 

Pre to post change in practical 
Germnn language skills of the 
German focus experimental group 
will bo significantly greater 
than that of the Spanish focus 
experimental group. 



Spanish 

Pre to post \;hange in cognitive 
Spanish language ski 1 1 s ( readi ng 
comprehension and writing ability) 
of tho Spanir.h focus experitiientai 
group will ni)t he significantly 
different frtim that of the Spanish 
focus comparison group. 

Pre to post i.hnnge in cognitive 
Spanish language skills of the 
Spanish focus expej^imental group 
will be significantly greater 
than that of the German focus 
experimental group . 

Pro to post change in practical 
Spanish language skills ( listening 
and speaking) of tho Spiinish focus 
experimental group will be 
significantly greater than that of 
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3ricor. group. 



Pre to post change in practical 
Spanish language skills of the 
Spanish focus experimental group 
will be significantly greater 
than that of the German focus 
experimental group . 
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Kansas. 
Tests 



Cur ran 
Aura Is 



Speaking 
Tests 



AFFECTIVE AREA 

Personal 
orientation 

Attitude toward 
foreign language 
learning 

Effects of 
approach used 



Pre to post change in personal orientation of 
the experimental group will not be significantly 
different from that of the comparison group. 

Pre to post change in attitude toward foreign 
language learning of the experimental group will be 
significantly greater than that of the comparison group. 

"Constructive" learning will be , shown to a greater 
extent in the experimental group than in the comparison 
group. 



Personal 

Orientation 

Inventory 

Attitude toward 
Foreign Language 
Learning Inventory 

Personal Reports 
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Limitations of the Study 
One limitation of the present study is the small sample 
that was used. It was felt, however, that an intensive rather 
than extensive study was more appropriate at this time. This 
study, therefore, should be considered a pilot study to establish 
guidelines and areas of significance for future research. 
Another limitation is the short duration of the study (thirty 
hours over a ten-week period) , especially when two languages 
were treated in the experimental group. 

Organization of the Study 
Chapter I has presented an introduction. Chapter II 
constitutes a review of the related literature. Chapter III 
describes the design, procedure and instruments. Chapters IV 
and V discuss the results in terms of statistical and descriptive 
analyses respectively. The summary ,_concIus ions , recommendations 
and implications are presented in Chapter VI. 



A review of the related literature, however, suggests that 
research in the social sciences generally does not yield itself 
to rigorous experimental designs, including sampling procedures 
and sample sizes. See for example: D. T. Campbell, "Experimental 
and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research on Teaching," in 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, Chicago: Rand McNally, 196 3. 
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' . CHAPTER II 

3:iEVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 

A reviev; of the literature investigates three areas. 
The first focuses on traditional methods which have been used in 
foreign language instruction. The second area includes some 
modern approaches to the study of language which explore subtle 
aspects of language learning in general. The third discusses 
some personal approaches to learning which have emerged from the 
theory and practice of counseling, group process and related 
fields- This section reviews the development of counseling- 
learning- as it applies to foreign language learning. 

Methods in Foreign Language Teaching 

For more than two decades variations of the audiolingual 

method have been the focus of research on foreign language 

instruction. Most of these variations seem to be based on 

B. F* Skinner's mechanistic concept of verbal behavior:^ 

speech is nothing more than emitted behavior which is reinforced 

and developed according to the principles which govern other 

operant behavior. Carroll'''^ in characterizing the audiolingual 
9 

B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior (New York :. Appleton- 
Century -Crofts, 1957). 
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approach emphasizes the need for overlearning of language 
patterns by a special type of drill known as "pattern practice," 
IVhile this approach provided a needed shift from grammar- 
translation methods some critics maintained that the result wan 
e.n overem.phasis on the formation and performance of speech habits. 

Reactions against a strict behavioristic approach have 
been voiced by linguists and psychologists alike. Lado'J:*'" for 
example, recognizes the complexity of language learning when he 
states, "language is the chief means by which the human person- 
ality expresses itself and fulfills its basic need for social 
interaction with other persons..." and "language is intimately 
tied to man's feelings and activity..." Yet, his pattern 
practice methodology still calls for conditioning students. 

The psychologist Rivers has emphasized the fact that 

12 13 
language communication involves a relationship , In a later 

work she recommends that "more intensive practice in conversation 

be provided at the advanced level," and proposes the teacher 
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plan a series of topics covering a v;idc field, for example: 
"love and marriage, sports / travel, favorite authors, school as 
I would like it to be, careers, the things tliat irritate me most." 
While these topics are valid in themselves, others feel that the 
practice of "setting up topics" tends to artif icialize relation- 
ships. Leaving a session "open" may seem awkward at first, but, 
as Begin'''^ reports, there seems to be a certain value in allowing 
a group to struggle to find an issue that is important to them 
at the moment they come together. As v;ill be discussed in 
Chapter V, it seems that, increasingly as students realize they 
are really responsible for what goes on in class, they tend to 
become alert, imaginative and personal. They set the goals and 
the teacher or facilitator assists in their implementation. 

One of the most sophisticated studies in foreign language 

teaching has been a two-year psycholinguistic experiment 

15 

conducted by Scherer and Wertheimer. The chief purpose of 
this study was to corpare traditional and audiolingual methods 
in German instruction. They found that, while students being 

l4 
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taught with traditional methods v;ere able to- surpass in reading 

and v/riting skills, students under the audiolingual method were 

far superior to the traditional group in speaking and listening 

skills. They also found that audiolingual students tended to 

display mora desirable attitudes toward matters relevant to 

Germans and the speaking of German, The authors conclude: 

...the two methods, while yielding occasionally 
strong and persisting differences in various aspects 
of proficiency in German, result in comparable overall 
proficiency. But the audiolingual method, whether its 
results are measured objectively or estimated by the 
students themselves, appears to produce more desirable 
attitudes and better habituated direct association . -j^g 

Notwithstanding its merits, the language teacher is aware that 

the audiolingual approach has not provided a complete answer 

to foreign language instruction. 

With respect to major curriculum in higher education, 

discontent with the traditional survey course has also been 

a basic concern of foreign language teachers. In a recent 

article Potter offers possible alternatives to an irrelevant 

curriculum: 

Interdisciplinary or thematically structured 

seminars on timely topics , imaginative teaching 

emphasizing doing" rather than "knowing , " may 

encourage students to continue their language 

studies and propel teachers to formulate a 

meaningful cultural synthesis that will enable 

the humanities to survive in tomorrow's educational world. 

17 
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The study of the literary classics can be made relevant, as 

Potter suggests. One of the results of the open sessions in 

the present research was precisely this. As will be seen in 

Chapter V, a discussion of poems by Goethe led to the exposition 

of personal poems by one of the group members. 

Also in an effort to make foreign language instruction 

relevant, Jakobovitz has proposed a "compensatory" approach 

which involves the "notion of adjusting the teaching activities 

1 R 

to the needs of individual students." Rather than offer 
French 101 or German 211, he suggests "How to do..." type 
courses: for example, "How to travel in France, 101," or "How 
to win friends in Russian, 304. "''"^ ^ 

This approach seems appealing at first in its implication 
that the formulation of more realistic goals would insure their 
attainability. The notion, however, advocates a return to a 
pragmatic educational philosophy . A "How to read scientific 
journals in German," or a "How to write business letters in 
Spanish" course may indeed be practical, but one would wonder 
how ultimately satisfying such narrow focus can be. 

The current trend in foreign language teaching seems to 
be, then, toward the consideration of more subtle psychological 

18 
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and cultural factors influencing the language learner. Whatever 

methods or techniques are introduced, the emphasis seems to be 

on student-centered programs which provide as many varied and 

real experiences as possible. 

Modern Approaches to the Study of Language 

At the other end of the continuum, Chomsky and his foJ.- 

lowers have revived the rationalist approach to language study. 

Emphasizing the role of meaning, he defines language in its 

" creative aspect , " 

...that distinctively human ability to express 
new thoughts and to understand entirely new expressions 
of thought within the framework of an "instituted 
language," a language that is a cultural product 
subject to laws and principles partially unique to 
it and partially reflections of general properties 
of the mind. 20 

An important contribution of this ; approach has he^.n the 
distinction-' between "linguistic competence," what a speaker- 
hearer knows about his language through an intuitive sense of 
grammaticality , and "linguistic perfomance," how a speaker- 
hearer actually uses his language. The first concept refers to 
the ideal set of rules about language with which a person is 
endowed .from birth. The latter concept implies that many other 
cognitive, emotional or attitudinal factors can significantly 
affect a person's ability to use language. 

20 

N» Chomsky, Language and Mind (New York: Harcourt Brace 
and World, 1968) , p. 6. 
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Diller integrates both behavioral and rational views by 

emphasizing a person's innate ability to learn "living" 

languages. In a recent chapter on learning theories of language 

acquisition, he concludes: "Only when we begin practicing how 

to express real thoughts in a foreign language do we begin 
21 

treating it." Curran and associates r as shall be seen later, 

might add that a prerequisite to "thinking" in a foreign 

language may be experiencing the freedom to "feel" in that 
22 

language., 

23 

From a linguistic point of view, both Hughes and 
24 

Kadler urge the language teacher to delve into the science 
of linguistics and its many ramifications in order to be truly 
professional. Emphasizing greater awareness of similarities 
and differences in sounds and structures of "source" and 
"target" languages, their focus is still on content, on language 
itself. 
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The relatively new and vibrant field of psycholinguistics 
has opened up further important areas for investigation. For 
example, the theory of first language acquisition,, as seen by 
Chomsky, postulates that the child possesses a language 
acquisition device V7hich is innate and gradually develops until 
the age of three, when he begins to invent a grammar (simplified) 
to produce his own sentences. This theory suggests that the 
child achieves a receptive prowess significantly ahead of his 
productive control. 



Psycholinguistics, which may be defined as the science 
of the language-user, seeks to understand how an individual 
communicator produces and uses his language in practice 
(performance) . Before it can do so, it must be able to explain 
the nature of human language which is to be the vehicle of 
thought. This requires an understanding of the fundamental 
encoding and decoding processes of human cognition*(competence) . 
Generally, then, psycholinguistics seeks to explain the 
relationship between language and thought; specifically, to 
study the normal language processes of encoding, putting what 
we think into words, and decoding, deriving meaning from 
arbitrary sequences of sounds or symbols. 

Experimental methods in psycholinguistics vary according 
to the topical area which is being treated. Osgood(24) has 
arbitrarily categorized these areas as follows: a) the nature 
of language; b) approaches to the study of language; c) speech 
perception; d) sequential organization of linguistic events; 
e) semantic aspects of linguistic events ; f) language acquisi- 
tion: in children, in the bilingual, in a second language; 
g) pathologies of linguistic behavior; h) language relativity 
and relation of language processes to perception and cognition. 

■ 24 
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Accepting the premise that listening skill occurs far 

in advance of speaking, Asher has developed a learning strategy 

based on his observations that a child usually acquires this 

listening skill in a special way, "through cominands from adults 

which generally manipulate the orientation, location and 

25 

locomotion of his entire body." From a recent experiment to 

1 

determine whether the acquisition of listening skills in a ' 

second language could be accelerated if the training were based 

on. how children learn their first language, Asher reports: 

The listening skill of the experimental group 
was so vastly superior to the college students 
that even with -strict laboratory controls, a 
training program based on hov; children learn their 
first language should still hold as a powerful 
facilitator of second language learning, 2g 

A closer look at the experiment itself will indicate 

further implications of this strategy. A group of adults from 

17 to 60 years of age were trained for 3 2 hours in German 

listening comprehension skills. Students were instructed to 

be silent, to listen carefully to utterances made in German, 

and to imitate the actions of the instructor. The commands 

given in German graduated from "Standi," "Walkl" to "Point to 

the table," "Touch your eyes," to "Pick up the newspaper," and 

"point to the corner and touch your left hip." After 16 hours 
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of listening, students were motivated to speak. They were 

presented with a list of coramands to use (by memory) to make 

the instructor perform: "Stehen Sie auf," "Setzen Sie sich," 

"Gehen Sie," "Zeigen Sie uns die Tur." Listening training/ 

however/ was the focus of the experiment. 

comparing the performance in German reading skills of 

the experimental group to that of two control groups enrolled 

in a first college course in German, the findings reported 

corroborate the results of the present study, where the 

experimental group that was focusing on one language incidentally 

learned the other also. Asher points out. 

Surprisingly , even though the experimental 
subjects had no systematic training in reading, 
there was enough positive transfer from listening 
skill to make both groups quite similar in their 
reading achievement. The reading experience of 
the experimental subjects may be viewed as 
incidental learning . 

From these results Asher concludes: 

• 

...that the brain and nervous system are 
biologically programmed to acquire language, 
either the first or second, in a particular 
sequence, and in a particular mode. The 
sequence is listening before speaking and the 
mode is to synchronize language with the* 
individual's body. In a sense, language is 
orchestrated to a choreography of the human body, 

28 

These results are exciting insofar as they. suggest a 
neurological component to language learning. In this regard. 
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counseling-learning theory, as will be seen later, px-oposes 
a rather complete and psychologically sound learning paradigm. 
The follov/ing chapters will delineate how the CCL approach^ 
facilitates total involvement in learning: physically^ psycho^ 
somatically, intellectually and affectively. One of the 
insights from the present research was to continue exploration 
of ways by which development of psychomotor skills (i . e ., dancing) 
may enhance learning . 

A further implication of Asher ' s command strategy is 
that it may invoke subtle positive and/or negative reactions: 
negative insofar as commands may produce startling or threatening 
effects in the child and humiliating effects in the self- 
invested adult who is already apprehensive when confronted with 
a new learning situation. With respect to learning a foreign 
language, it is well known that young children--especially 
before the age of six — learn to speak a second language very 
quickly. In adults, however, this process is generally more 
complicated and subtle. Paradoxically, it seems that resistance 
to learning increases in proportion to the learner's greater 
knowledge and feeling of independence increases. Asher himself 
observes. 

The most difficult learning task in school is 
the attempt to achieve fluency in a foreign language. 
... It may even be realistic to say that most students 
will not only have .almost zero fluency in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, but anti-learning has 
taken place because many students react to this kind 
of a task as a- noxious experience to be avoided if 
at all possible. 
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But properly used at the right time and circumstance 
and in the right tone ; Asher's coinmand strategy may alert and 
synchronize the learner's total organism to function as a unit. 
In a way, coaching athletes could be cited as a case-in-point . 
As will be seen later, counseling-learning in its integration 
of the Chromacord learning laboratory also allows this kind of 
coaching-coordination activity to take place. 

Another area that is gaining more and more attention is 
the study of bilingualism, defined in simple terms as the 
possession and use of two languages. Interest is wide and 
varied. Wemreich and others, for example, have shown that 
language functioning in the bilingual involves a double matrix 
of two encoding skills (speaking and writing) and two decoding 
skills (reading and listening) . In order to determine bilingual 
proficiency, each skill for each language must be considered 
under four aspects: semantics, syntax, lexicon and phonemes or 
graphemes. The issue can be complicated indeed. 

Through a focus on the semantic aspects of language, the 

distinction between coordinate and compound . bilinguals has 

emerged. A "compound" bilingual is considered one who has 

grown up in a home where two languages are spoken more or less 

interchangeably by the same people and in the same situations; 

or one who has learned a second language through the medium of 

29 30 
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the other — as in a school situation. In either case, this 
individual may be often identified by strong interlingual and 
intercultural characteristics, either ethnocentric or foreign- 
culture oriented. A "coordinate" bilingual is generally 
considered the "true" bilingual. He is one who . has learned a 
second language under conditions of moderately held attitudes 

but at the same time consciously immersing himself in the 

31 

living culture of that language. As Jakobovitz points out, 
"the ideal coordinate bilingual represents a state of complete 

-D 2 

functional independence of two language/culture systems." 

Finally, interest in* sociological and cultural aspects 
has given impetus to a national and international movement 
toward the development of bilingual education programs supported 
by local, state and' federal funds. 

Personal Approaches to .Learning 

From another perspective , current research in counseling 
and group dynamics as applied to numerous and varied programs 
and groups also supports the direction of counseling-learning 
theory in education. Early in his conceptualization of 

33 

sensitivity training and the original T-Group, Bradford 
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recommended that the classroom be considered a group situation, 
which could enhance individual learning. He also suggested 
that students be encouraged to become responsible for their 
own learning . 

In the area of psychotherapy, the emergence and relative 
success of Peer-Self -Help groups (i.e., TOPS or Take Off Pounds 
Sensibly, Alcoholics Anonymous, Synancn) has been reported by 
Hurvitz.^^ In characterizing these groups, he emphasizes the 
fact that the members themselves determine therapy goals and 
procedures; and that peers become therapists insofar as they 
reveal themselves, create empathy, encourage and support others. 
A similar process occurs in counseling-learning , where any 
member, in due time, may choose to become a language (learning) 
counselor to beginning language clients. 

Putting group theory to work in the Classroom, Papalia 
and Zampogna have reported a successful experiment using small 
groups to individualize instruction in French for third-year 
high school students. Their hypothesis was that academic 
achievement would be greater if students had the opportunity to 
help each other and to participate in the planning of curriculum 
and classroom activities. An experimental class met one hour 
a week (from a regular 40-minute, 5-day-a-week class) as a total 
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group only to receive instructions or clarify specific 

difficulties. The rest of the time the students worked 

independently in small groups according to interest and ability. 

The authors conclude: 

Students in the experimental group who had 
more self -direction and responsibility, who 
participated in the planning of the curriculum, 
and who were more satisfied with the work in 
class scored significantly higher in the four 
basic skills of the language than those in the 
control group. 2^ 

Both Rogers and Curran have applied principles and 
awarenesses from counseling and psychotherapy to the process of 
education . Rogers in his humanistic approach formulates the 
goal of education as that of "facilitating learning," and 
prefers to call teachers "facilitators." He presents certain 
principles which guide his approach: a belief in man's natural 
potential for learning; the necessity of rendering subject 
matter relevant; an effort to reduce external threat; a 
preference for learning by doing; a preference for self-initiated 
learning which involves the whole person of the student — 
feelings and intellect; and a preference for self -evaluation . 
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Rogers also presents some guidelines which a learning 

facilitator may follow. For example: setting a warm, accepting 

atmosphere; helping to elicit and clarify individual and group 

goals; organizing and making available a wide range of resources 

for learning; regarding himself as a flexible resource to be 

utilized by the group; accepting both intellectual and emotional 

expressions from the group; feeling free to gradually become a 

group member; and being aware and accepting his own limitations 

37 

as a facilitator of learning. 

Along the Rogerian tradition, Dillon, in his book, 
Personal Teaching , represents one of the most soul-searching 
and honest attempts at discovering what teaching is all about, 
that this writer has .come across. By personal- teaching, the 
author means "teaching in a manner wholly your own — putting 
the person you are into your teaching and encouraging the 

38 

students to put the persons they are into their learning." 

In his Forev/ord to the book, Rogers captures the tone and 

essence of its content: 

Here is a teacher who describes so honestly 
and so fully his mistakes and deficiencies as he 
stumbles and gropes toward a freer method of 
teaching that one is tempted to think, as some of 
his colleagues and superiors did, that he does 
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not know what he is doing. It is only v/hen one 
comes to the student reports that we find that the 
students almost uniforn;ly found his classes a 
vital, freeing, learning experience where they 
learned, as he says, "both subject matter and life 
matter," that one realizes the kind of climate he 
must have created in his classroom* ... 

It is an exciting thing to see him as he 
works with his students in a close personal 
relationship which makes the classroom more of a 
place for living learning than an academic ritual 
and a fulfilling of subject matter norms. 

If each of the approaches discussed previously has 
made a significant contribution to the development of thought 
in education, it is the writer's conviction that counseling- 
learning theory represents one of the most integrative 
approaches in education today. In its profound, respect for 
the human person, counseling-learning is founded on the classic 
Judaeo-Graeco-Christian tradition, but its dynamic quality 
springs from psychological insights drawn from counseling and 
psychotherapy. In its provision for physical and psychosomatic 
involvement, the CCL approach recognizes the importance of 
early learning theories as well as the potential contribution 
of technology toward making a democratic educational system 
ultimately efficient. 

Having reviewed the general background to counseling- 
learning in the Introduction, a description of the process in 
its various developmental stages will now be presented. The 
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initial counseling-learning relationship was proposed by 

40 

Curran m 1960 as illustrated in Figure 2. Ideally, each 
language client should have a language counselor. The process 
is: 1) the client turns to his counselor and states his commun- 
ication in English while the group overhears; 2) the counselor 
translates his client's statement into the target language, 
phrase by phrase; 3) the client turns to the group and re-stat6:s 
his communication directly in the target language . The process 
changes as each client grows in self-confidence and language 
proficiency. Each phase has been delineated. Fig'-;re 3 describes 
the process in terms of foreign language learning; however, 
other areas of learning could be substituted. 

Figure 2 

Curran Arrangements in Client-Counselor Relationship " 



Amngcmcnt 1 



Arrangement 2 
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Figure 3 
Curran Stages of Growth 
Through the Internalization of Knowledge* 



Stage L The client is com- 
pletely dependent on the language 
counselor. 

1. First, he expresses only 
to the counselor and in English 
what he wishes to say to the group. 
Each group member overhears this 
English exchange, but is not in- 
volved in it. 

2. The counselor then re- 
flects these ideas back to the client 
in the foreign language in a warm, 
accepting tone, in simple language, 
especially of cognates, in phrases of 
five or six words. 

3. The client turns to the 
group and presents his ideas in the 
foreign language! He has the 
counselor's aid if he mispronounces 
or hesitates on a word or phrase. 

This is the client's maximum 
security stage. 

Stage II. Same as above 

(1). 

2. The client turns and 
begins to speak the foreign language 
directly to the group. 

3. The counselor aids only 
as the client hesitates or turns for 
help. These small independent steps 
are signs of positive confidence and 
hope. 



The actual progress towards 
independent speaking of the foreign 
language was designed this way: 




I . Total dependence on 
language counselor. Idea said in 
English, then said to group in 
foreign language, as counselor 
slowly and sensitively gives each 
word to the client. 




II. Beginnirig courage to 
make some attempts to speak in the 
foreign language as words and 
phrases are picked up and retained: 
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Sta^te III. 

1. The client speaks 
directly to the group in the foreign 
language. This presumes that the 
group has now acquired the ability 
to understand his simple plirases. 

2. Same as (3) above. This 
presumes the client^s f{reater confi- 
dence, independence, and propor- 
tionate insight into the relationship 
of/ .phrases, grammar, and ideas. 
Translation given only when a 
group member desires it. 

Stage IV. 

, 1. The client is now speak- 
ing freely and complexly in the 
foreign language, Presumes group's 
understanding. 

2. The counselor directly 
intervenes in grammatical error, 
mispronunciation, or where aid in 
complex expression is needed. The 
client is sufficiently secure to take 
correction. 

Stage V. 

1. Same as I V» 

2. Counselor intervenes not 
only to offer correction but to add 
idioms and more elegant construc- 
tions. 

3. At this stage, the client 
can become counselor to group in 
Stages I, II, and III. 




III. Growing independence 
with mistakes that are immediately 
corrected by counselor. 




IV. Needing counselor now 
only for idioms and more subtle 
expressions and grammar. 




V. Independent and free 
communication in the foreign 
language. Counselor's silent pres- 
ence reinforces correctness of gram- 
mar and pronunciation, 
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Related Studies on Counseling-Learning 

Counseling-learning theory has been studied under various 
41 

aspects. LaFarga conducted an experiment in which members of 
a group, speaking four foreign languages under group counseling 
conditions, showed evidences of increased positive self-regard 
in proportion as they gained proficiency in a foreign language, 

Tranel^^ working with two groups of high school Latin 
classes, one under traditional methods ^ and one using the 
counseling-learning approach, reports che CCL group students 
assumed greater responsibility for their own learning arid 
worked, intensely together through the Chromacord Learning 
Lanterns and Round Table. 

Begin^^ studied the evaluative and emotional factors of 
a group of American college students learning French in Quebec, 
Canada. Comparing the results of various instruments 
administered to experimental and control groups, he found that 

1) the CCL group learned as much French as the control group; 

2) the experimental group, in contrast to the control group, 
showed a positive change in motivation to learning French; and. 
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3) the experimental group developed a more positive emotional 
attitude tov7ard French-Canada and more general interest in the 
study of French. 

LaForge^^ conducted a pilot study on " Community- language- 
learning" (CCL) with a group of volunteers participating in five 
demonstrations at the University of Michigan, the target languages 
being Indonesian, Japanese and Chinese. Although his approach 
is descriptive rather than experimental, his findings support 
the counseling-learning approach. While subjects quickly learned 
the intonation and sound patterns of Japanese and Indonesian, 
LaForge emphasizes the emergence of a "positive regard" for the 
languages, an increased interest in grammar, and personal 
identification with the language counselors. 

Rardin^^ investigated the effects of task-oriented 
counseling experien^ces v/ith a group of slow-learning third-grade 
pupils. The purpose of the task-oriented counseling experiences 
was "to provide 'learning readiness experiences' which would 
contribute towards changing these pupils' self-concept within 
the school setting from negative- to positive and to changing theii 
performance pattern from failing to succeeding." The findings 
revealed a statistically significant difference in favor of the 
counseled group. 
~ 44 
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Sunmary 

A review of the literature indicates two types of foreign 
language instruction: a grammatical approach leading to eventual 
reading competency without oral fluency, and 2) an audiolingual 
approach leading to limited ability in the practical aspects of 
the language', but which seems to produce more positive attitudes 
in the learner. 

Modern approaches to the study of language, on the other 
hand, focus on linguistics, on semantics as related to cognitive 
processes, on the native speaker's knowledge and use of his 
language, and on socio-cultural phenomena . 

Personal approaches to learning,- in general, focus on the 
"whole person," and advocate self -responsibility and inter- 
personal relationships whether in a psychotherapeutic or 
educational setting. 

Thfc; literature reported, therefore, seems to indicate the 
need for the type of approach under experimentation, especially 
in the area of foreign language learning . The chapters that 
follow illustrate a particular application of counseling- 

learning; there are other areas still to be explored. 

I • ' - 



CHAPTER III 



DESIGN, PROCEDURE AND INSTRUMENTS 



Design 

A 2 X 2 factorial design was used, the independent 
variables being treatment and foreign language focus. 





Treatment 




Foreign Language 
Focus 


Experimental 
CCL 


Comparison 
TCC 


Total 


German 


6 


6 


12 


Spanish 


6 


6 


12 


Total 


12 


12 


24 



German and Spanish were selected in order to evaluate the 
efficiency of the CCL treatment over a cross-section of languages, 
and to offer the CCL group a combination of languages which would 
allow familiarity with one but not the other. . 
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Experimental Group 

The experimental group was made up of twelve undergraduate 
and graduate students (mean age 26) who volunteered to learn 
Spanish or German using the ' counseling-learning approach and 
received three hours credit in educational methods • Six students 
•agreed to focus on German; this group had no knowledge of German 
but had some knowledge of Spanish, Five of the other six membei s 
focusing on Spanish were beginners in both languages; the sixth 
member had no knowledge of German but had studied Spanish in 
high school and had traveled in Latin America • 

The Spanish and German language counselors were bilingual- 
bicultural graduate students in counseling • They were oriented 
toward the CCL method through readings, review of videotapes and 
practice sessions using the Chromacorc^ equipment. They worked 
in cooperation with the experimenter who participated as 
facilitator during the laboratory and evaluative sessions/ The 
experimenter, trained in counseling* and group process, had 
expert knowledge of Spanish and a good knowledge of German. 

The group met three hours a week for a ten-week period, 
excluding pre and posttesting sessions. Although a bibliography 
of recommended Spanish and German texts and materials was. 
distributed, there was no assigned homework or tests — other than 
the evaluation instruments. Participants were asked to keep a 
record of the amount of time spent in outside study. 
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Comparison Group 

The comparison group was composed of twelve students 

(mean age 22) from a different university in the area who were 

enrolled in Spanish I and German I classes taught by native 

speakers under traditional classroom and laboratory methods. The 

texts used in these classes were: German — A Structural Approach , 

by Lohnes and Strothman, and Spanish for Conversation, by J, K, 

Leslie, Both classes emphasized learning of vocabulary and 

granunar and met three hours a week for ten weeks. They received 

three hours foreign language credit. Students were expected to 

spend one hour a week outside of class in the language labordiory. 

Six volunteers from each class agreed to take the same test 

battery as the experimental group before and after the session; 

however, these students were tested only in the language they 

were studying. The tests were administereo at a convenient time 

after school hours. All six volunteers in the German group were 

beginners in that language; three had studied either Spanish or 

Latin in high school. Five of the six volunteers in the Spanish 

group had studied either French or Spanish in high school. 

These students were also asked to keep a record of study time 

spent in the language laboratory and outside of class". 

As can be seen in the previous description, voluntary 

participation was common to .both experimental and comparison 

46 

groups. Recent literature m the field suggests that random 
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assignment in educational research is often difficult and in 
many cases impossible. In relation to the limitations of this 
study, therefore, this sample is considered to be as close as 
possible to a representative random sample of the real popula- 
tion that is expected to enter foreign language programs at the 
university level. 

Counseling-Learning in the Present Study 
Learning activities for the CCL group were of three types. 
Conversations through the Client-Counselor Relationship 
Each group. of six, seated in a circle, held a conversation 
of their choice using the foreign language spontaneous],y from 
the beginning, according to Curran's original counseling method. 
As each member takes his turn in communicating, the language 
counselor moves outside the circle translating each sentence 
carefully. The language counselor, particularly in Stage I, 
(see page 10) is not a part of the group; he is considered a 

linguistic "parent-substitute," or a language "other self" for 

47 

each member as he speaks. Much like the psychological 
counselor, the language counselor is an attentive listener, 
precise and skillful in his communication, warm and reassuring 

46 

F. N. Kei linger , Foundations of Behavioral Research ; 
Educational and Psychological Inquiry (New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston, 1954), pp. 51-60, 
47 

C. A. Currciri, Counseling and Psychotherapy , op . cit . , 

p. 304. 
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in his tone and manner. Figure 4 illustrates the arrangement 
used. One- third of each session was spent in conversations. 
Each conversation was recorded and transcribed. 

Cognitive Analysis through the Chromacord ® 
The second third of each session was spent studying the 
conversations which were programmed onto a half-inch trans- 
parency tape. Two to three sentences from each speaker were 
selected for the visual tape. Approximately 20 sentences in 
each language were recorded every session; these were typed, 
reproduced and distributed the following class. The handouts 
and tapes constituted the "text" for each language. A sample 
transcription is as follows: 



It seems (that) we feel more at ease tonight. 

1. 

Parece que nos sentimos mas a gusto esta noche.. 



Yes I think I will (_even) try to speak German. 
Si, hasta creo que tratare (de hablar) aleman. 




Each sentence on the tape was analyzed for grammatical function 
using the following Chromacord color code system (Fig. 5) and 
laboratory setting (Fig. 6) . 
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FIGURE 4 
CLIENT-COUNSELOR 
ARRANGEMENT 



CI y 

German 
2 ^Counselor 





CI 



\ 



Spanish ^ . 
Counselor/ 2 



Process 
CI = language client 




English I 
Spanish ^ 
Conversation 

1 Spanish 
Counselor 



1 = Client communicates in 

English what he wishes to say 
to the language counselor. 
Group overhears. 

2 = Counselor translates statement 

into target language, clearly, slowly. 

3 = Client turns to the group and repeats 

the communication in the target language. 



Co = Counselor rotates as each member has his turn. 



FIGURE 5 
CHROMACORD ® COLOR CODE SYSTEM* 
Gender-Tense-Case 





1 TaTMTT'P 

wnx li-i 


ORANGE 


PURPLE 


PINK 


TENSE 


infinitive 
present 


subjunctive 


conditional 


imperfect 
subjunctive 






accusative 
(direct obj . ) 


dative 
(indirect 
object) 


genitive 
(possessive 






i 




COLOR 


YELLOW 


BLUE 


RED 


GREEN 


GENDER 




feminine 


masculine 


neuter 


TENSE 


present 
participle 


future 


preterite 


imperfect 

past 
participle 


MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


adjectives 
prep, 
adverbs 
articles 









Copyright 0 1968 by C. A. Curran. All Rights Reserved. 
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FIGURE 6 
Will of Chro'ncord l.t»ntii1n;: I/uiLoron 
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It' seems (thai) v/c feci morn at eat-e 
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Individual 
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„®«^ 

Living Scroll 
(moving dovico 
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Language 
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© 




monitor Language monitor /Cr 

lantern Counselors lantern 




Clrromacord® U.S. Patent #3396308 
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The Chromacord Learning Lantern is a twelve-inch square 
unit bearing eight different-colored light-bulbs, and covered 
by an opaque Plexiglass facing. Each client and each counselor 
has a lantern which he activates by a control unit at his desk* 
As the projected visual tape passes by, each word is matched by 
a colored light to indicate its function in the . sentence . The 
colored lights may be used singly or in combination according 
to the level of discrimination desired. Symboli^ation becomes 
more complex as need and readiness are evidenced. To illustrate, 
the previous sentences in Spanish would be coded as follows: 



<r WHITE YELLOW YEL/RED WH/RD YEL YEL YEL/BLUE BLU 
1. ' 

Parece que nos sentimos mas a gusto esta noche. 



YEL YEL WHITE YEL BLUE YEL WHITE 



RED 



2. 



Si, hasta creo que tratare (de hablar) aleman. 




Other* Programmed Tapes 
In addition to the conversations, the CCL group worked on 
programmed audio-visual tapes of popular songs in both languages. 
Each text was sung after it was reviewed for pronunciation, 
meaning and grammatical structure.. A typescript of the program- 
med songs was made and copies were distributed each session. 
Also, duplicate casette recordir'..; .-i were available upon request. 
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In the present study no effort was made • to test the 
effects of the type of discrimination v/hich the use of this 
apparatus and accompanying programming involves. Others ° have 
reported work along these lines. This researcher has also 
conducted a separate investigation with a group of high school 
students learning Spanish. Two groups (experimental and control) 
were given 20 minutes to study a list of vocabulary items and 
idiomatic expressions in Spanish. The experimental group v;orked 
together using the Chromacord color discrimination systems and 
equipment; the control group students worked independently 
using whatever memorization methods they were accustomed to. 
Both groups were told they would b.e tested immediately after 
the twenty-minute study period. 

The results of immediate testing showed that the control 
group surpassed the experimental group. Two weeks later, 
however, both groups were tested on the same material without 
preparation tim^ or review. This time the experimental group 
surpassed the control group . These ^ results indicate that the 
minute discrimination which this process and apparatus requires 
(multi-sensory as well as intellectual) together with immediate 

feedback and teamwork camaraderie seem to enhance long-term 

I 

memory. Further investigation in this area would be necessary 
to present more conclusive evidence. 

~ 48 

D. D. Tranel, "Teaching Latin with the Chromacord , " The 
Classical Journal, LXIII:4, Jan. 1968, pp. 157-160. 
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Evaluative Sessions 
The third type of learning experience offered the 
experimental group was the evaluation session. At the beginning 
students were informed they would be able to use either English, 
Spanish or German to express whatever reactions they had tov;ard 
the learning experience as well as to offer any awareness of 
self or others they might wish to share. The counselors were . 
invited to participate freely in the exchanges. The facilitator 
also participated as group member. 

Although Chapter V will focus on the personal reactions 
expressed in these sessions, two observations should be noted 
here- 1) English was used to a limited degree. The group as 
,a whole was committed to the two languages and they adhered to 
these limits regardless of the complexity, of the exchanges. 
2) Since the class as a whole tended to be at a more advanced 
level (or Stage II) in Spanish, this language was used to a 
greater extent. 

To illustrate, some of the issues considered were as 
follows. The need for more "structure," expressed by several 
members, led to a game of charades, the beginnings of a visual 
map of German grammar, and detailed plans for a trip to Mexico. 
Midway through the course, the group felt freer to express their 
feelings and communication became more personal and interpersonal. 
Toward the end of the ten-week period more emphasis was given 
to intellectual discussion- 
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Instruments 

A description of the instruments used follows; V7hen 
possible, a copy of each is included in Appendix B, 

The Kansas First Year Spanish and German Tests (Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia) , V7ere designed by high school 
and college teachers to measure language proficiency in three 
areas: reading comprehension, vocabulary and usage (grammar and 
idioms) . The tests consist of 100 objective items distributed 
among the four categories and yield a raw score. Approximate 
administration time is 40 minutes. Percentile norms are 
available. 

Reliability studies for both Kansas tests have been 
. 49 

reported by LaFarga. The reliability of the German Test was 
checked by its administration to two' independent groups of high 
school and college students. The reliability coefficients 
reported are: high school group .84 ± .02; college group .94 ± 
.01; high school and college groups combined .91 ± .01. The 
reliability of the Spanish test was checked by its administra- 
tion to a group of 144 students in high schools and colleges in 
the Chicago area. The method used was to correlate scores on 
odd-numbered items versus those on even-numbered items by the 
Brown-Spearman formula. The reliability coefficient reported 
is . 85=t .01. 

" ^ ~ 

J . LaFarga, op . cit . , pp . 109-112 . 
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The Curran Aural Language Tests are listening comprehension 
tests designed to measure the student's comprehension of a 
foreign language (Spanish, French, German and Italian) at four 
levels of proficiency. The tests take approximately 30 minutes 
and are administered in group form. Subjects are asked to 
listen to a tape of readings by native speakers at varying 
levels of difficulty, and to write what they hear in either 
English or the foreign language. .The readings consist of 
sentences drawn from excerpts of conversations and literary 
passages and range from simple to complex. Sample sentences 
would be from jQue hermoso dial" to "Cabe en 'rigor sostener 
que desde los griegos aca, tomo por punto de partida..."; and 
from "Es ist heute kalt." to "Bis sie auf der Mauer gerade 
uber ihm versammelt waren." 

The aural tests are scored by giving three points for any 
correct sentence and partial credit for correct words in 
proportion to the length of the sentence. Spelling is dis- 
regarded since the purpose of this test is to assess "listening" 
rather than "writing" skills. Raw scores are converted directly 
into per cent. Standardization norms were obtained from a 950 
college-student sample . These students were taking one of the 
four languages in various universities in the area. 

The Speaking Test . Because an appropriate instrument 
for the practical aspect of language (listening, and speaking) 
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was not available, a speaking test v;as constructed for each 
language. The instrument was designed to measure skills in 
reading (pronunciation) , structured conversation and free oral 
composition. Tv70 forms were developed, one for Spanish and 
one for German. The test was administered individually in 
approximately three to five minutes . 

To test reading skill in terms of pronunciation, speed, 
accuracy and comprehension, the subject V7as asked to read a . 
brief passage (five sentences) in either German or Spanish. 
These passages were selected according to heterogeneity of 
linguistic patterns from a number of publications used in ■ 
first-level instruction texts. 

To test conversational skill, in terms of spontaneity, 
choice of vocabulary and sentence structure, the subject was 
asked five questions, each requiring a response ranging from 
very simple to moderately difficult. 

To test oral composition, in terms of spontaneity, choice 
of vocabulary and appropriate sentence structure, the subject 
was given a picture of a social scene. He was asked to describe 
what he saw using five sentences in the target language. When 
this was not possible, simple identification of the objects 
illustrated was sufficient. 

Each pre and post performance for both experimental and 
comparison groups was recorded and properly coded. A master 
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recording of randomly selected performances was prepared for 

evaluation by native speakers in both languages . 

The judges were four male native speakers, all of v^hom 

had received £orniaL education in English as well as in their 

respective languages. Three taught education, psychology or 

modern languages in various universities in the area, and one 

taught Spanish in high school. They were oriented in the 

following manner: two trial tapes having beginning, intermediate 

and advanced performances in each activity were played. After 

each trial tape, ratings on a five-point scale (see Appendix b) 

were discussed and suggestions to improve scoring were made. 

Inter-judge agreement increased as the ratings progressed. 

The judges were then asked to rate, independently, copies of 

the master tape which contained the speaking performance of 

both experimental and comparison subjects in randomized order. 

The judges, then, were not aware of whether the speaker they 

were rating was in the experimental or comparison group. 

Separate ratings for each of the three areas and the total were 

obtained. The following inter- judge correlations for the three 

areas were calculated: 

Inter- judge Total 
correlation Reading Dialogue Description 

Spanish & .91 .85 ..79 .81 

German J, & .89 .78 . .82 .83 

1 2 .1 
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Since inter- judge correlation was relatively high, the tv/o 

ratings were averaged to form one single estimate of the 

individual's index in practical skills in each language. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) by E. L. Shostrom 

(Educational and- Industrial Testing Service , San Diego, Cal.) 

is described by Bloxom as: 

...a self-report instrument designed to assess 
values, attitudes and behavior relevant to Mas low's 
concept of the self-actualizing person. Specific 
variables assessed are (a) inner support (I) which 
is the tendency of a person to quite generally act 
on and be guided by his own principles and motives 
in contrast to responding to a wide variety of 
external pressures, and time competence (Tq) , which 
is the tendency of the person to live primarily in 
the present free of hangups over past events and 
future uncertainties . 50 

The Inventory consists of 150 two-choice comparative 
value and behavior judgments. The items are scored tv/ice, 
first for the two basic scales T^. (23) and I (127) and then 
for ten subscales: self-actualizing value, existentiality , 
feeling reactivity, spontaneity, self-regard, self -acceptance , 
nature of .man, synergy, acceptance of aggression and capacity 
for intimate contact. 

The major psychometric data reported in the manual ?ire 
test-retest reliability correlations and normative data. The 
reliability coefficients for the major scales T^^ and I are ..71 
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0. K. Euros, ed. , The Sixth Mental Measurements, ^arbook . 
( lighland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1965 ), p. 121. ~ 
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and .77 respectively, and coefficients for the subscales range 
from .52 to .82. The manual points out these correlations are 
at a level commensurate with other personality inventories. The 
normative data are based on a first-year college student 
population. 

The Attitude toward Foreign Language Learning Inventory 
(AFLLt ) was constructed because no appropriate instrument was 
found in this particular area.^*'" Three foreign language * teachers 
were asked to discuss and list twenty statements describing 
attitudes and feelings toward foreign language learning. The 
attitude depicted varied from positive to negative. The state- 
ments were reviewed by the experimenter and a research-statistiian 
in terms of relevancy, clarity and discrimination. Six litems 
which had low discrimination were eliminated. From the remaining 
14, five positive and five negative statements were selected and 
listed in random order • The instrument requests "Yes," "No," and 
"Not certain" responses. A sample statement is: "One should ^not 
attempt to speak a foreign language unless he does so perfectly." 

The instrument was scored in the following manner. A 
"Yes" response for a positive statement or a "No" response for 
a negative statement was given three points. A "No" answer for a 
positive item or a "Yes" for a negative item received one point. 
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The following text was consulted: M. E. £haw and J. M. 
Wright, Sbales for the Measurement of Attitudes (New York: 
McGraw- HLll, 1967 ). . . 
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A "Not certain" response for both negative and positive items 
received two points. The total score was the sum of negative 
and positive items. This v;as considered the individual's index 
attitude toward foreign language* learning and method adopted- 

To establish the reliability of the inventory, a study 
of .pre and post scores for both experimental and comparison 
groups v;as done, using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20. The 
"3" and "2" scores were considered "pass" and "1" was considered 
a "fail" response. The pass-fail proportion for each item was 
calculated, arriving at a .72 reliability coefficient. 

Procedure of Analysis 

Data on three German language tests and three Danish 
language tests (Kansas, Curran Aural and peaking Test) and two 
affective area inventories (POI and AFLLE ) were available, in 
order to have a more thorough analysis, the different subtests 
in these instruments were considered separately. Performance 
in both German and ^anish was measured by seven variables: 

three in the cognitive area (reading comprehension, vocabulary 

1 

and usage) and four in the practical area (listening and speaking 
skills ). Affective area was measured by thirteen variables in 
personal orientation characteristics and one in attitude toward 
foreign language learning. 

This data was subjected to analysis of covariance (ANCOVA ) 
which recent literature in the field suggests is one of the least 
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52 

biased methods to measure change. Williams, for example, 
explains : 

What analysis of covariance provides is a 
method by v>7hich V7e can remove pretreatment 
variations (as measured by the control variable 
or covariate ) from the post-treatment means 
(criterion variable ) prior to testing the 
significance of the post- treatment differences 
among the groups. In more simple terms, analysis 
of covariance provides a basis for ruling out 
pretreatment differences when our interest is in 
testing post-treatment differences. The significance 
test for analysis of covariance uses an F ratio, and 
this is interpreted for probabili.ty in a manner 
similar to a straightforward ana],ysis of variance. 52 

Although the sample size was comparatively small, the 

data for this study satisfied the requirements for this type 
53 

of analysis : 1 ) random samples , 2 ) independence between and 
within groups; 3) the potential for learning a foreign language 
is normally distributed in the population; and 4) population 

variances are equal, ^ 'i ' ~ ^ 2 

1 (experimental) (comparison). 

The University of California Biomedical Computer Program 

(BMDO4V ) was used. The results are presented in Chapter IV 

according to the scheme of analysis on the following page (Fig. 7) 



52 . 

F. Williams, Reasoning V7ith Statistics ; Simplified 
Examples in Communications Research (New York; Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1968) , p. 93. \" 

53 . 

J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology • 
and Education (New !ibrk: McGraw-Hill/ 1956 ),.^p. 274 . 
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FIGURE 7 



SCHEME OF ANALYSIS 
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GERMAN 
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Cognitive 
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Practical 
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Cocjnitive 
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Practical 
Area 



Personal 
orientation 



Attitude 

toward 
foreign 
language 
learning 



Effects of 
approach 
used 



German Focus Experimental 
vs 

German Focus Comparison 
and 

German Focus Experimental 
vs 

Spanish Focus Experimental- 



Spanish Focus Experimental 
vs 

Spanish Focus Comparison 
and 

Spanish Focus Experimental 
vs 

German Focus Experimental 



Experimental Group 
vs 

Comparison Group 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The purpose of the testing as stalled in Chapter III was 
to assess the effects of the counseling-learning in conir.mnity 
approach (CCL) on attitude and learning, and to compare the 
results with those from a second group following traditional 
content-centered methods (TCC) . For clarification, the 
characteristics of the CCL approach will be reviewed. 

Counseling-learning is based on an educational philosphy 
which is v/hole-person-centered and reality-oriented. It has a 
tremendous respect for the learner and knov/er in their totality, 
psychologically, intellectually, somatically, and for the area 
of knowledge v/hich is being shared and developed. Thus the CCL 
approach provides a personal, supportive relationship as well as 
a humanized and efficient language laboratory that encourages 
learners to work together. 

Secondly, the theory supports the idea that a person, 
given the. necessary tools in a personalized, supportive 
atmosphere, can be responsible for his own - learning . This is 
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not to say, hov;ever, tluit the learner is abandoned in his 
finite state of intellectual experience. Students do need the 

'breative teaclier," the "incarnate-redemptive" model with whom 

, they can identify. As Curran beautifully puts it, "learning is 
persons .not mathematics or history or Spanish. Thus the 

^ modality of "cognitive counseling*' allows the students the 
opportunity to '^learn," deliberately, consciously by becoming 
attune, by listening with "heart and soul (mind) " to the teacher's 
communication and responding creatively to his ideas. At the 
same time, cognitive counseling allows the teacher the opportunity 

■to share his humanity, his struggle to grow and generate new 

! ideas. 

Thirdly, counseiing-learning recognizes the emotional 
component inherent in all learning which may enhance or inhibit 
the process. In this sense, the CCL approach provides the 
setting whereby each person is free to express his emotional 
reaction to the learning experience, v;hether it involves an 
awareness Of self, of another or of the concepts themselves. 

Evaluation of Language Achievement 

In general, the results . of vne language tests show that 
significant learning was achieved by both groups even though ■ 
the experimental group was exposed to two target languages 
simultaneously and even though guidance as a type of formal 
instruction for the CCL group was kept to a minimum. Moreover, 
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both groups report a proportionate amount of time spent in 
private study during the ten-week period, even though the CCL 
group was given no assignments or traditional tests; they were 
left entirely to their own motivation with regard to private 
study. The mean number of hours reported is 33.3 for the 
experimerital group and 44.1 for the comparison group. The type 
of study reported in decreasing order of frequency was; 

Experimental Comparison 

Listening to and singing Writing assigned drill 

songs used in class exercises 

Revievjing sentences from Studying for quizzes 

class conversations and tests 

Reading newspapers in Doing assigned readings 

either language (provided 
by the counselors) 

Listening to radio and Listening to assigned 

television programs lessons in the language 

lab 

Speaking to native speakers 
whenever, possible (i.e., 
beauticians waiters, building 
engineers, clerks) 

It is iriteresting to note that, left on their own, the 
experimental group seems to have enjoyed more varied and "life- 
like" study opportunities, conducive to "constructive -learning," 
The comparison group activities , on the other hand, were 
required and more confining; therefore more conducive to 
"defensive learning . " 
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The discussion of language test data follows the scheme of 

•analysis presented in Chapter III. Each hypothesis is stated 

cind the effects of the two treatments on seven variables in the 

two languages 'are summarised in table form. A profile of * 

language achievement for each group is presented to make 

differences more readily observable. 

Hypothesis 1 

Pre to post change in cognitive* German 
language skills {reading comprehension and writi*ng) 
of the German focus experimental group will not be 
significantly different from that of the German 
focus comparison group ^ as measured by the Kansas 
First Year German Test. 

TABLE I. 

ANCOVA: COGNITIVE GERMi\W LANGUAGE SKILLS 
German Focus CCL Group VS German Focus TCC Group 



Kansas Test Experimental Comparison DJ f . in 
CCL . TCC Change 







Adj . 


S . E . 




Adj . 


S .E. 




Language 


Pre 


Post 


Post 


.Pre 


Post 


Post 


F 


Variable 


test 


test 


test 


test 


test 


test 






' Mean ■ 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




Vocabulary 


40.67 


64.54 . 


3.71 


43.17 


67.09 


3.70 


' .75 


Usage 


1.00 


33.15 


4 .06 


13.50 


4 8„;05 


3.90 


l.lO 


Reading 


14.17 


54.17 


8.82 


4.17 


5-2.13 


11.11 


2.30 



Corap e he n s i o n 



d.f . =1,10 
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The Kansas German Test measures cognitive skills in 

terms of vocabulary, usage (knowledge of grammar and idioms) 

land reading comprehension. In general, as predicted, there was 

no significant dif f erence . in the acquisition of cognitive skills 

between groups, even though the CCL group received no formal 

1 instruction in German and was exposed to Spanish as well. 

These results may be explained j.n terms of Asher's 

"incidental learning," or, more appropriately, Curran's "self- 

55 

invested lear.ning." That is, the CCL group, feeling apparently 
a sense of belonging and truly investing in the experience, 
performed as \yell as the comparison group in the German cognitive 
area. 



54 . ■ • , ■ 
J. J. Asher, opcit . (Chapter II, p. 20) . 

55 . 

C. A. Curran, Counseling and Psychotherapy , opvcit . ,p . 34 9 . 
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* Hypothesis 2 

Pre to post change in cognitive Germcin 
language skills of the German focus experimental 
group will be significantly greater than that of 
the Spanish focus experimental group as measured 
by the Kansas First Year German Test. 

TABLE II. • 

ANCOVA": COGNITIVE GERMAN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
German Focus CCL Group VS Spanish Focus CCL Group 



Kansas Test German Focus Spanish Focus Dif. in 

■ CCL ■ CCL Change 







Adj . 


S.E. 




Adj . 


S.E. 




Language 


Pre 


Post 


Post 


Pre . 


Post 


Post 




Variable 


test 


test 


test 


test 


test 


test 


F 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




Vocabulary 


40.67 


64.54 


3 .71 


45.33 


60.71 


3.71 


4.97* 


Usage 


1.00 


33.15 


4.06 


17.17 


' 24 .13 


3.99 


11.21** 


Reading 


14.17 


54.17 


8.82 


23.33 


30.62 


10.10 


14 .70** 



Comprehension 



d.f. = 1,10 



*P < .05 

** 

P < .01 
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As predicted, Table II shows that gain for the German- 
■'focus experimental group is significantly greater in all three 
subtests of the Kansas test than that achieved by the Spanish- 
focus experimental group* The difference in vocabulary gain is 
i significant at the .05 level, whereas the difference in gain in 
usage and reading comprehension is significant at the .01 level. 

It is interesting to note that, while gain is more evident 
for the German focus CCL group (since the pretest mean in all 
three areas is consitently lov;er than that of the Spanish-focus 
CCL group) r the Spanish focus group also shov/s gain in 
cognitive German language skills. This result supports the 
assumption that simultaneous learning of two icontrasting 
languages is possible through the CCL method. ' 
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Hypothesis 3 

Pre to post change in practical German' language 
skills (listening and speaking) of the German focus 
I. experimental group will be significantly greater 

than .that of the German focus comparison group, as 
measured by the Curran Aural and the Speaking Test. 

TABLE III 

ANCOVA: PRACTICAL GERMAN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
German Focus CCL Group VS German Focus TCC Group 



Test Experimental Comparison Dif. in 
CCL i TCC Change 







Adj. • 


S.E. 




Adj, 


S.E. 






Language 


Pre 


Post 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Post 






Variable 


test 


test' 


test 


test 


test 


test 


F 






Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 






Curran 
















** 


Aural Listening 


24o 00 


57.07 


3.45' 


25.00 


43.26 


3.41 


10 


.3 


Reading 


12.50 


15.56 


.80 


13.79 


14.00 


.79 


5 


* 

.4- 


Speaking 
















* 


Test Dialogue 


3.33 


15.27 


.87 


4.12 


11. 34 


.89 


7 


.1 


Description 


3.50 


16.72 


.'98 


5.38 


10.73 


.97 


6 


* 

.7 



d.f . = 1,10 • • *p < . 05 

. **p < . 01 
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The Curran Aural test in German measures a person's 
ability to understand a native speaking at various levels of 
sophistication. As predicted, gain in German listening skills 
is greater for the experimental group. The difference is 
significant at the .01 level. 

Similar results are seen for all three parts of the 
Speaking test, oral reading, dialogue and description. Althougli 
the pretest mean of the comparison group is slightly higher 
than that of the CCL group, the adjusted posttest mean shows 
greater gain for the experimental group. The difference is 
significant at the .05 level. 
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Hypothesis 4 

Pre to post change in practical German language 
skills of the German focus experimental group will 
be significantly greater tlian that of the Spanish 
focus experimental group, as measured by the Curran 
Aural and Speaking Test. 

TABLE IV 

ANCOVA: PRACTICAL GERMAN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
German Focus CCL Group VS Spanish Focus CCL Group 



64 



Test 



German Focus 
CCL 



Spanish Focus Dif-. in 
CCL Change 



Adj. S.E. 

Language Pre Post Post Pre 

Variable test test test test 

Mean Mean Mean Mean 



Adj. S.E. 

Post Post 

test test 

Mean Mean 



Curran ** 
Aural Listening 24,00 57.07 3,45 31.83 48.89 3.45 11.37 



Reading 12.50 15.56 ,80 14.17 15.95 

Speaking 

Test Dialogue 3..33- 15.27 .87 



6.17 13.71 



.79 

c89 



5. 32 



9.7i 



Description 3.50 16.72 .98 5.67 12.72 .98 10.02 



d.f. = 1,10 



p < .05 
**p < .01 
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Table IV shov7S that gain in three of the four variables 
of the two practical German tests is significantly gireater (at 
the .01 level) for the German*- focus group. The Spanish-focus 
group, however, also shoves gain in practical German language 
skills; in fact, this group shows greater gain (at. the .05 level 
of significance) in the oral reading section of the German 
Speaking Test.. This result verifies the assumption that 
simultaneous learning of two contrasting languages is possible 
through the CCL approach. 
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H^^ po thesis 5. 



Pre to post change in cognitive Spanish 
language . skills (reading comprehension and writing) 
of the Spanish focus exp'crimental group v;ill not 
be significantly different from that of the Spanish 
focus comparirjon group, as measured by the Kansas 
First Year Spanish Test. 

^ TABLE V 

ANCOVA': cognitive SPANISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Spanish Focus CCL Group VS Spanish Focus TCC Group 



Kansas 
Test 


Experimental 
CCL 


Comparison 
TCC 


Dif. in 
Change 


Language 
Variable 


Pre 

test 

Mean 


Adj . 

Post 
test 
Mean 


S.E. 

Post 
test 
Mean 


Pre 

test 

Mean 


Adj . 

Post 
test 
M'ean 


S.E. 

Post 
test . 
Mean 


F 


Vocabulary 


35.50 


78.93 


4.21 


30.00 


78.27 


4.41 


4.1 


Usage 


34.50 


76.72 


4.94 


65.67 


63.60 


4.48 


6.3 


Reading - 43.83 
Comprehension 


76.65 


5.65 


.59.17 


74,40 


5.46 


5.1^ 


d.f. = 


1,10 










* 

P ^ • 


05 
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Table indicates no significant difference in gain 
in Spanish vocabulary between groups. This result was expected. 
In usage and reading comprehension^ however, the experiraental 
group achieved greater gain than the comparison group. The 
difference is significant at the .05 level. Although t]:iis 
result differs from what was .expected, it is in favor of the 
CCL group. 

Table V also shows that, initially, the CCL group performed 
better in vocabulary, whereas the comparison group was far 
superior in the other two areas. At posttesting, the experimen-cal 
group surpassed the comparison group in all three areas. The 
difference in gain in usage and reading comprehension is 
significant at the .05 level. A probable explanation for this 
result may be that, given the fact both groups had some knowledge 
of Spanish at the beginning, the interpersonal freedom experienced 
by the CCL group enhanced their learning. 
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H ypothesis 6 

Pre to post change in cognitive Spanish 
language skills of the Spanish focus experimental 
group will be significantly greater than that of 
the German focus experimental group, as measured 
by the Kansas First Year Spanish Test. 

TABLE VI 

ANCOVA: COGNITIVE SPANISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 
Spanish Focus CCL Group VS German Focus CCL Group 



Kansas 

Test 



Spanish Focus 
CCL 



German Focus 
CCL 



Dif. in 

Chanqe 



Language 
Variable 



Pre 

test 

Mean 



Adj. 
Post 
test 
Mean 



S.E. 

Post 
test 
Mean 



Pre. 

test 

Mean 



Adj . 

Post 
test 
Mean 



S.E. 

Post 
test 
Mean 



Vocabulary 


35 


.50 


77. 


93 


4 


.21 


78 


.33 


82. 


33 


3. 


06 


11. 


32 


Usage 


34 


.50 


76. 


72 


4 


.94 


66 


.50 


71. 


00 


4. 


50 


10. 


60 


Reading 


43 


.83 


76. 


65 


5 


.64 


63 


.00 


72. 


46 


4. 


53 


9. 


82 



Comprehension 



d.f. = 1,10 



p' < . 05 
p ^ .01 
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Table VI sliov/s gain in Spanish language skills for both 
CCL groups, but also a variation from what v;as expected. 
Initially, pretest means for the Spanish-f ecus group are 
consistently lov;er than those for the German-focus group, 
indicating the latter group was more knov/ledgeable in Spanish 
to begin v/ith • While, as predicted, gain is significantly 
greater for the Spanish-focus group in usage (at the .01 level) 
and reading comprehension (at the .05 level), the German-focus 
group surpassed the first group in Spanish vocabulai^y skills 
,(at the . 01 level) . 

A possible explanation may be that, given their initial 
familiarity with Spanish together with the closeness and 
commitment generated by the class as a whole, the Geman CCL 
group was encouraged to speak consistently in Spanish during 
the evaluative sessions. 

This result again verifies the assumption that simultaneous 
learning of two contrasting languages is possible through the 
CCL approach. 
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Hypothesis 7 

Pre to post change in practical Spanish 
language skills (listening and speaking) of the 
Spanish foe vis experimental group v;ill be significantly 
greater than that of the Spanish focus comparison 
group, as measured by the Curran Aural and the 
Speaking Test. 

TABLE .VII 

ANCOVA: PRACTICAL SPANISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 
Spanish Focus CCL Group VS Spanish Focus TCC Group 



Test Experimental Comparison Dif. in 
CCL TCC Change 



Adj . S.E. Adj . S.E. 

Language Pre Post Post Pre Post Post 

'Variable test test test test test test 

Mean Mean Mean ' Mean Mean Mean 



Curran Listening 


22 


.00 


64. 


67 


5.26 


.4 0 


.83 


50. 


05 


5.64 


11 


** 

.00 


Aural 




r 






















Reading 


13 


.50 


16. 


17 


.61 


13 


.5'- 


15. 


70 


.63 


4 


.98* 


Speaking 


























Test Dialogue 


10 


.67 


17 . 


76 


•1.39 


8 


.83 


13. 


83 


1.76 


5 


.02* 


Description 


7 


.67 . 


17. 


98 


.94 


7 


.66 


13. 


34 


.89 


.6 


.35* 



d.f. = 1,10 *p < .05 

** 

p < .01 
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As predicted the experimental group achieved greater 
gain than the comparison group in practical .Spanish language 
skills," The difference in gain is significant at the ,01 level 
for listening slcills and .05 level for. cominunication skills. 
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Hypothesis 8 

Pre to post change in practical Spanish 
language skills of the Spanish 'focus experimental 
group v;ill be significantly greater' than that of 
the German focus experimental group, as measured 
by the Curran Aural and the Speaking Test. 

TABLE VIII 

ANCOVA; PRACTICAL SPANISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 
Spanish Focvis CCL Group VS German Focus CCL Group 



Test 



Spanish Focus 
CCL 



German Focus 
CCL 



Language 
Variable 



Pre 

test 

Mean 



Adj . 

Post 
test 
Mean 



S • E • 

, Post 
test 
Mean 



Pre 

test 

Mean 



Adj . 

Post 
test 
Mean 



S.E. 

Post 
test 
Mean 
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Dif . in 

Change 

F 



Curran 

Aural Listening 22.00 64.67 5.26 



48.83 60.95 5.99 11.76 



Reading 


13. 


50. 


.1-6 . 


17 


_ .61 


17 


.83 


18. 


50 


.66 


5. 


83 


Speaking . 
























* * 


Test Dialogue 


10. 


67 


17. 


76 


1.39 


IS 


.67 


17. 


85 


1.49 


1-1. 


13 


Description 


7 . 


67 


17. 


98 


.94 


17 


.83 


19. 


17 


1 . 34 


13. 


* * 

01 



d.f. = 1,10 



p < .05 
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As predicted, Table VIII shov;s greciter gain (at the .01 
level of significance) in listening skills for the Spanish- 
focus group- The . German-focus group, on the other hand, 
surpassed the Spanish-focus group in Spanish communication 
skills (at the .05 and .01 levels cf significance). ! While this 
result v/as not expected, it may >je explained in terms of the 
theory that receptive skills precede productive skills* (See 
Chapter II, pp. 19-21) A comparison of pretest means indicates 
both groups performed at a level commensurate with their initial 
standing. 

Again, this result, verifies the assuinption that simultaneous 
learning of two contrasting languages is possible through the 
CCL approach . 
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1 Evaluation of Affective Area 

I Two separate instruments were used to obtain data on 

I two affective variables, the individual's personal orientation 

ias measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) , and 

;attitude tov/ard foreign language learning , as measured by the 

'Attitude tov/ard Foreign Language Learning Inventory (AFLLI) . A 

■discussion of the results of analysis of covariance for these 

I tests will follow 'the pattern established for the evaluation of 

language achievement. Each hypothesis is stated followed by a 

sunm:iary table of the data and an overall profile. The profiles 

as seen earlier, help clarify specific differences. 

Results of the POI 

At it was discussed in Chapter III, the POI assesses 

personal orientation through ten scales for each of two specifi 

factors, inner support (I) and time competence (T^^) . The POI 

Manual recommends an interpretation of the results by noting, 

first, overall prof ile elevation and, secondly , scores on 

particular scales. * The guidelines for intepretation are as 

follows: , ' . , 

If the Time Competence and Inner-Directed scores 
or most of the scale scores fall above the mean 
standard score line based on .the normal adult sample, \ 
the probability . is that the person is one who is 
functioning relatively effectively and is comparatively 
competent in his development toward self -actualization . 
If most scores are below this mean, it may be that the 
individual is experiencing difficulty in his personal 
effectiveness and- that '^hang.BS in his value orientations 
would be beneficial in assisting him to experi:mce 
further personal development towar'^. self-actualization . 



Hypothesis / 9 

Pre to post change in personal orientation 
characteristics of the experimental group will not 
be signif i jantly different from that of the comparison 
group, as measured by the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) . ' 

Since an individual's personality tonds to be generally 
j stable, no significant change was expected for either group 
The results on Table IX and Figure 10 indicate that pre and 
posttest means for both groups fell in the normal range of 
I self-actualization (Mean Standard Score of 50) . 

Looking at individual scales , however , the experimental 
group shows gain in the inner-directed scale (significant at 
the .01 level), whereas the comparison group shows a slight 
decrease. The CCL group also shows gain (significant at the 
.05 level) in three other subscales : . existentiali ty , feeling 
reactivity and capacity for in'tiuate contact. The TCC group, 
on the other hand, consistently shoves a decrease in almost al 
the scales, with the exception of gain in self-regprd. 
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E . L . Shostrom, ' P ersonal Orientation Inventory Manual 
(San Diego, Cal.: Educational and Industrial Testing Service, 
1966) , p; 15. 



TABLE IX 
ANCOVA: PERSONAL ORIENTATION 



POI 



Experimental 
CCL 



Comparison 
TCC 



Intimate Conlact 



d.f. = 1,22 
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Dif. in 

Change 









Adj 




S.E. 






Adj 




S.E. 








Pre 




Post 


Post 


■ Pre 




Post 


Post 






Variables 


test 


test 


test- 


test 


test 


test 


F 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 






Time Competent . 


18. 


5 0 


18. 


5 8 


.82 


17. 


92 


17. 


89 


.80 






Inner Directed 


88 . 


58 


93. 


79 


2.13 


88 . 


00 


86. 


14 


2.09 


11. 


** 

93 


Self -actualizing 


























Value 


20. 


75 


21. 


07 


.48 


20. 


25 


20. 


17 


.52 






Existentiality 


22. 


58 


23. 


34 


.70 


21. 


25 


22. 


00 


.75 


4. 


* 

41 


Feeling 


16. 


08 


18. 


07 


.68 


16. 


92 


16. 


60 


. 66 


4. 


97 


Reactivity 


























Spontaneity 


13. 


41 


13. 


83 


.63 


14 . 


00 


13 . 


66 


.67 






Self-regard 


12 , 


62 


12. 


74 


.43 • 


11. 


52 


13. 


11 


.44 






Self -acceptance 


16. 


6 6 


16. 


00 


.79 


18. 


25 


15. 


47 


. 75 






Nature of Man , - 


12. 


18 ' 


' 11. 


56 


.51 


12. 


08 


12. 


13 


,60 






Constructive 


























Synergy 


7. 


75 


■ 7. 


23 


.34 


7. 


33 


6. 


56 


. 38 






Acceptance of 


17. 


58 


17. 


67 


.81 


17. 


00 


16. 


83 


.79 






Aggression 
























* 


Capacity for 


18. 


91 


22. 


51 


.59 


20. 


41 


19. 


82 


.57 


5 


.63 



p ^ .05 
p .01 
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FIGURE 10 . 
PIOFILES FOR 
THE PERSONAL ORIENTATION INVENTORY 
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Moreover, the POI profiles .(Fig. 10) reveal three 

interesting coniinonalities between individual scales. First 

is . a slight gain in general self-regard for both groups. A 

57 

probable interpretation might be that, as LaFiirga has reported, 
increased proficiency in a foreign language seems to enhance a 
positive self-regard. Curran also has reported that language 
clients in his groups often express, gr-aaiter self-awareness, and 
understanding through a nev/ly-acquired foreign language self. 

A decrease in self -acceptance and synergistic awareness 
is also coiniTion to both groups. This tentatively suggests a 
conflict stage. in learning (Stage II-III) which may be marked 
by a kind of anger toward the self for not being "good enough," 
possible resentment of others' greater ability and/or 
sensitivity- and consequent guilt for feeling that way. 

In discussing the developmental stages of the counseling- 

learning process, Curran explains this conflict". 

A strong force for learning in these latter 
stages is an affective one, specifically indignation. 
As the learner's capacity " to learn unfolds, he often 
needs to assert his own unique way of learning in a 
strong, forceful manner. The k'nower (counselor) must 
accept this as inherent in the learning process if 



57 

J. LaFarga, op . cit . , pp. 129-134. 

5 8 

C. A. Curran; Counseling and Psychotherapy, op. cit. , 
pp. 312-314. 
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he is to help the learner. We came to see that as 
people become openly angry and are not rejected by 
their counselor-knov/er , they themselves feel a new 
positive internal process, unknov/n up to that time. 
This caused us to recogni.ze the importance of anger 
in learning. Such personal indignation is a 
necessary assertion on the part of the learners, 
indicating that they do not v^ish to stay in the 
previous stages of dependency . 

It appears, then, that the psychological openness 
experienced by the experimental group seems to have enhanced 

i A 

personal and interpersonal av^areness and commitment. As it 
will be discussed in Chapter V, personal comments from the 
participants themselves seem- to support this interpretation. 
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Ibid . , p. 132 . 
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H ypothesis 10 

Pre to post change in attitude toward foreign 
language learning of the experimental group will be 
significantly, greater than that of the comparison 
groui^, as measured by the Attitude toward Foreign 
Language Learning Inventory (AFLLI ) . 

TABLE X 

ANCOVA: ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 



















AFLLI 


Experimental 
CCL 


* Comparison 
TCC 


. Dif . in 

Change 

■ >^ 


Variable 


Pre- 
' test 
Mean 


Adj.. 
Post 
test 
Mean 


S.E, 
Post 
test ^ 
Mean 


Pre 

test 

Mean 


Adj. 
Post 
test 
Mean 


S.E, 
Post 
test 
Mean 


F 


Attitude 

toward 

foreign 


17.81 


23.88 


1.15 


19.22 


20.30 


1.17 


* 

6.15 



language 
learning 



*P ^ .05 
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FIGURE 11 
CHANGE IN 

ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEiAl^NING 
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As predicted, Table X and Figure 11 indicate greater 
positive attitude change (significant at the .05 level) for 
the CCL group, even though at the beginning this group shov:ed 
a less positive attitude toward foreign language learning in 
general, and a inore skeptical attitude tov;ard the CCIi approach. 
A sample of individual differences in eittitude change will be 
described in greater detail in the following chapter. 
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• ' Summary 

In terms of motivation to work or study outside the 
formal learning experience, both groups reported a proportionate 
amount of time spent in private study, despite the fact that no 
traditional assignments or tests were required of the experimental 
group. The laean number of hours was 3 3.3 for the CCL group and 
44.1 for the TCC group. The experimental group reported varied 
and "real-life" type of activities, which seem more conducive to 
"constructive" learning, whereas the TCC group reported "required" 
activities confined to intellectual exercise- and hence more 
conducive to "defensive" learning. 

Gain in Languaye Proficiency 

In general, test data indicate that both the experimental 
(CCL) and comparison (TCC) groups showed gain in their respective 
language focus. Significant differences in gain between groups 
were found as follows. 

1. The cognitive area (reading comprehension and knowledge 
of grammar) was measured. by the Kansas First Year German and 
Spanish Tests. A comparison between the German-focus CCL and 
TCC groups indicates both groups performed equally well in 
cognitive German language skills. As predicted, there was no 
significant difference in gain between groups. For the Spanish- 



focus groups , • hov;ever, the CCL group slioweJ greater gain in 
Spanish usage and comprehension slcills than the TCC group. The 
difference was significant at the -05 level- 

2. The practical area v/as measured by tlie Curran Aural 
and Speaking Tests. As predicted, the experimental group in 
each target language surpassed the comparison group in listening 
and speaking skills. The difference was significant at the .01 
and .05 levels respectively. 

3. The assumption that simultaneous learning of tv/o 
contrasting languages is. possible through the CCL approach was 
verified through a comparison between the German-^-f ecus and 
Spanish-focus CCL groups. 

In German language skills, as predicted, the German- 
focus CCL group achieved greater gain than the Spanish-focus 
CCL group in vocabulary, usage, reading comprehension and 
listening and communication skills. The difference was 
significant at the .05 level for vocabulary and and at the .01 
level for the remaining skills. However, the Spanish-focus 
group also showed consistent gain in all the German language 
skills tested. In fact, in German oral reading, this group 
surpassed the German-focus rroup at the «05 level of significance. 

In Spanish language skills, the Spanish-focus CCL 
group achieved greater gain than the German focus group in 
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listcni]:ig , usage emd readincj ccmprelionGion . The difference 
v/as significant at the .01 level for the first two skills and 
at the .05 level for the third. The Gerjaan--f ecus CCL group, 
on the other hand, surpassed the Spanish-- focus group in 
vocabulary (at the .01 level of significance), oral reading 
and communication skills (at the .05 level of significance). 

Affective Area 

Data for the Personal Orientation Inventory indicates 
that pre and posttest means ■ for both experimental and comparison 
groups fell in the norma] range of self-actualization. This 
result was expected. 

Looking at individual scales, however, the experimental 
group showf:d gain in the inner-directed scale (significant at 
the .01 level), whereas the comparison group showed a slight 
decrease. The CCL group also shov;ed gain (significant at the 
.05 level) in three other subscales: existentiality , feeling 
reactivity and capacity for intimate contact. The TCC group, 
on the other hand, consistently showed a decrease in almost all 
the scales, with the exception of gain in self-regard. 

As predicted, the results of the Attitude toward Foreign 
Language Learning Inventory showed greater positive attitude 
change for the experimental group. The difference was 
significant at the .05 level. 



CHAPTER V 



DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 



The purpose of this Chapter is, first, to describe the 
development of the experimental group by relating specific ins- 
tances and personal comraents, and, second, to discuss the 

J 

consequent effects of both approaches as reported by the 
participants themselves . 

The original plan for the experimental group was to spend 
one-third of each session in small group conversations, one-third 

(r) 

using the Chromacord^- equipment , and one-third in evaluation of 
the learning experience. In practice, this structure was adjusted 
to meet the needs and circumstances of 6ach session. 

Although the group in general was cohesive and constructive, 
the experimenter feels personal and interpersonal communication 
might have been explored in greater depth during the evaluative 
sessions. However, due to^ the short-term duration of the study, 
the counselors] and facilitator decided to let the group determine 
their own level of relationship. 

The issue of how much time or emphasis should be given 
to personal and interpersonal awareness and how much to content 
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is not definite. If one adheres to Curran's philosophy that 
"learning is persons," each session should be left "open." The 
decision to focus on either aspect for a period of time should 
be a corporate , deliberate and conscious group decision . 
Neither aspect should be neglected, hov;ever. If the issue 
under consideration is mainly the concern of one or two members, 
a different time could be set aside for their purpose. 

Anxiety: Need of Artificial Aids for Communication 
The first three sessions,, as expected-, were characterized 
by a certain amount of confusion, tension and dissatisfaction. 
Several members' expressed the need to select topics ahead of 
time or to have drills in grammar and vocabulary. During the 
evaluative sessions, the following solutions were proposed and 
consequently carried out: playing charades; reviewing the 
beginnings of a map of German grammar , and planning a trip to 
Mexico. 

While these solutions indicate a certain commitment to 
the languages, it should be noted that, under anxiety and stress, 
people are apt to make suggestions to postpone real engagement. 
Once a group becomes at ease with one another, however, no 
artificial aids seem necessary. In this study, by the end of 
the third session, the group had achieved a sense of equilibrium. 
This is evident in the following comment : 
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I liked playing charades the other night 
because maybe V7e needed something to get us going, 
but we did not need anything tonight... we just 
talked. 

This might suggest the misleading elements of the 
"helpful props" for conversations suggested by others ♦ (See 
Chapter II) Experience in group process and group counseling 
indicates that artificial props often tend to prevent genuine 
communication and delay commitment to the group experience. 

Security Aids Commitment 

The Chromacord lab was introduced at the fourth session. 
Feeling more at ease v;ith one another and increasingly comfort- 
able in the client-counselor relationship, the group welcomed 
the equipment and became quickly adept at using the color code 
which had been given to them at the beginning of the course. 
They were especially pleased to • study the visual tapes of their 
own sentences in the foreign language and to sing the popular 
songs. This enthusiasm is evidenced in the comments which were 
communicated through the language counselor. 

German is challenging! 
Deutsch ist herausf orderndl 

I would like both languages to try now. 

Ich mochte beide Sprachen jetzt versuchen. 

. You must learn patience to have. 
Du must lernen Geduld zu haben. 

Dependency is the first stage. 
Abhangigkeit ist die erste Stufe. 



• • • 



The songs are beautiful and popular tool 
Las canciones j3on bonitas y populares tainbieiil 

All v/e need to do is dance for a 

7\lle's was v/ir tun sollten ist tanzen um ein 

complete experience to have, 
vollkommenes Erlebnis zu habe. 



Breaktrhough to Personal and Interpersonal 

Comraunication 

The session that "broke the ice" for more personal and 
interpersonal comiTiunication was the release of frustration from 
one of the members because others, she felt, spoke more freely 
in Spanish: 

What do you think K.? Why don^t you speak? 

Was denken Sie, K.?... Warum sprechen Sie nicht? 

. . . (pause) 

I can't. All of you speak much better than I do. 

No puedo. Todos ustedes hablan mucho-mejor que yo. 

, All of us? 
Todos? 

^ Yes, when I get ready to say something, 
Si, cuando me siento lista para decir algo, 

C. is already answering the question. 
C . ya est a contestando la pregunta. 

. . . (pause, followed by uncomfortable silence) 

After a few defensive exchanges, other members joined in 
criticism or praise of the more enthusiastic participant who 
often enlivened but also monopolized the conversation. The 
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confrontation and real caring shown by the group resulted 

in personal insight for the over-enthusiastic group member: 

Well,... I guess talking too much is one of 
my problems ... especially v;hen I am axcTted. 

(Bueno, . . .Creo que el hablar demasiado es uno 
de mis problemas . . . especialmente cuando estoy emocionada.) 

Toward the conclusion of the session, the facilitator 
broadened the incident by commenting that, in general, both 
talkative and quiet persons gradually contribute, in their own 
way, to the development of a group. 

The emergence of personal insight often occurs in Curran's 
foreign language groups; sometimes language clients aire moved 
to deep examination of themselves. This suggests future research 
might examine how a person's awareness of the way he functions 
linguistically may invoke a better understanding of the way he 
functions personally and in his relationships with others. 

From a Group of Individuals to a "Community" 

Only one evaluative session extended the time limits. 
This was due to the presence of two visitors who came to observe 
the class. The facilitator debated asking them to simply 
observe for fear their participation would inhibit the group. 
To everyonds surprise and contentment, the group was motivated 
to examine their growth from a group of individuals to a real' 
"community . " 
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One visitor "felt drav/n" to particip^vte by the 
congeniality of the group. The other asked questions that 
allowed the g^roup to e::press the "growth" they had experienced. 
The following comments illustrate the various stages . 



I feel we have come a long v/ay from the first 
class in which we all seemed occupied with ourselves 
. and how to go about this new system. Now v;e seem to 
be more concerned with one anotlier. 

I felt worn out v/ith our first sessions — 
bringing in the lanterns was a relief. . Now I feel 
like I have more energy. . . (pause) ... I ... Ich 
. fiihle mich sehr gut heute abend v/ail ich meinen 
ersten korrekten Satz auf Deutsch ganz alleine 
gesprochen hahe. 

(I feel good tonight because I said my first correct 
sentence in German my myself.) 

This comment illustrates how, as people feel secure in the 

counseling-learning experience, they almost unconsciously move 

into the foreign language to communicate their ideas, even in 

ordinary discussion. 

Our silence for me today was different. Before 
I had the feeling we withdrew into our separate 
. individual selves and became isolated. I was 
comfortable today... our silence was thoughtful, 
emotional .... 

(Nuestro silencio fue distinto para mi esta noche. 
Antes pareci'a que nos aislabamos dentro de nosotros 
mismos. Hoy me senti a gusto ... nuestro silencio 
fue comunicativo , lleno de sentimiento . ) 

Others added, 

...We have developed a sense of humor. We 
. laugh more. 

(Hemes desarrollado un sentido de humor. Nos reimos mas.) 
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We also seem n^ore alert, or '*quick-minclccl . *' 
(Estamos mas alertos, o ponsaraos mas rapiclo . ) 

. . Yes,, I like that phrase, "quiclc-mindod. " In 
my other classes I felt dull today. 

Others emphasized increased confidence and total involvement. 

What you said on creativity v;as beautiful 
. because I do feel that no matter hov; awkward ny 
sentences were, they v/ere mine. 

(Lo que dijo sobre "creativity" fue lindo porque 
a pesar de- que mis oraciones fueran torpes. . . 
eran mias . ) 

I feel involved v/ith my total self. When 
. thinking, v/orking out and speaking my own 

sentences, I am using my thoughts, feelings... 
and whole personality. 

We are not just learning a language; we are 
. getting to know ourselves better and one another. 

(Wir lernen nicht nur eine Sprache, sondern 
lernen uns selbst und andere besser kennen....) 

The German counselor himself stated, 

What has amazed me is the good pronunciation 
. from the very beginning. 

This final comment suggests that many mispronunciations may be 

due to tension and nervousness. As adults become secure and 

give themselves in child-like abandonment to the counselor, they 

are apt to pronounce more accurately because they simply let the 

words flow through them without distortion, tension and resistance 
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Behavior Cliangc : Individual Dif forGiiccs 

Bohcivior differences were alno noted. Clarity and ^ 
loudness when spealiing the languagci^ improved in proportion to 
the speaker's confidence ♦ "Whispering" had been a sore spot 
for the group during the first sessions. Also, those who had 
some hnov/ledge of Spanish began to spealc German. 

Here again the facilitator considered introducing another 
structure, v/horeby the more able Spanish-speaking clients could 
have become the counselors to the Stace I clients. However, the 
small groups and limited nuirber of sessions advised against it. 
Also, the group preferred the more fluid structure, as was seen 
by their enthusiasm to have the counselors become part of the 
group. Thinking of larger classes and longer terms, however, 
this strategy has proven most helpful, if not necessary. 

Moral support and encouragement came more freely as the 
sessions continued. One undergraduate v/ho was particularly 
quiet v/as voted the "best operator" with the lanterns, and his 
partner became the "tenor" in the group. One of the graduate 
students gained the respect of all for insights that added depth 
to intellectual discussion; another took the lead in sensitively 
assessing the group's development toward "community." 

The group also became attuned to concrete situations. 
For example, one meinber expressed anxiety over a term paper for 
a literature class and was given the chance to present his ideas. 
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A discusriion of pocir.s by Gaatho led to a prci>cntat;on of 
personal poerr.s by one of the iwonhovs* Towcu'd the end of the 
sesr.ioj^jj, two nior;J:;ars involved in student-Leaching initiated 
a dij;cu,s.*;ion on the applicability of the counrjclincr-lcarnintj 
approach to other areas, such as social studies or literature 
classes. 

The final decision the group niade v;as to celebrate the 
posttesting session with a Mexican dinner. To everyone's 
delight, the restaurant had a band so in the end dancing was 
part of the program. 

While the dinner celebration and other activities might 
be the outcome of regular foreign language classes, these are 
more common of the group self-investment produced by counseling- 
learning. These activities indicate movement away from 
"getting a good grade" and toward a sincere desire to develop 
a new language self. 

Role of the Counselors 
Not much attention has been given to the counselors. 
This should not minimize their importance, for it is through 
their respect for and sensitive understanding of the clients, 
as well as their skillful and knowledgeable assistance, that the 
group members were able to "give birth to" and/or develop their 
Spanish and German selves. Their role at first kept them 
outside the group; but by the fourth session the counselors 
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had become clients as v;ell. The counselors* integration 

into the group v;as probably facilitated by the fact that several 

memJ^ers assumed an "adolescent" stagey speaking consistently in 

Spanish. 

As the course began, the facilitator had ,the impression 

both counselors were reserved/ sensitive individuals. Through 

the sessions both seemed to unfold in self-assurance, charm 

and sense of humor. In fact, toward the end, the group agreed 

they were a handsome, outgoing pair. It seems appropriate to 

present here the personal evaluations v;hich the counselors 

wrote during the final evaluation session. 

My incipient fears of being unable to solve 
all the grammar problems disappeared as soon as I 
realized nothing was really demanded of me. The 
conversations were simple and everyone seemed to 
appreciate my help. 

As counselor I first had no chance to become 
part of the group, but when we decided to change 
this, I felt much more comfortable. In fact, I 
enjoyed every class. My ability to speak Spanish 
improved as a result of it. . . .My inability to be 
open with others came out but I felt accepted — 
I even enjoyed being kidded about it. I got to 
know some members to the extent of considering them 
good friends . . . 

This comment suggests a double ego-defense structure which 
may exist in many classrooms today. Considering the counselor's 
first sentence, one might see how "defensive learning" may be 
prompted by "defensive teaching." That is, in anxiety that he 
cannot answer all the questions the students raise, the teacher 
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may become defensivrs from, the moment he enters the classroom 
for the first time; this in turn can threaten the students and 
cause them to become defensive themselves. This mutually 
defen^^Tve situation may be perpetuated for the duration of the 
tearm, 

My real acquisition in language was a ''taste" 
for German. I never thought, as a native Spanish 
speaker, I v;ould enjoy listening to a German radio 
station hwice a week, and to the German song tapes 
in between. Studying German with the equipment 
also helped my English. In the conversations too I 
tried to be more relaxed when speaking English* 

The key to this improvement, I feel, was the 
closeness with the group. I found I could be more 
myself and feel more comfortable in a foreign 
group" situation, I feel I made new friends. 
Conversations with separate memJoers after class 
v;ere insightful and had a lingering effect. 

Judging from these comments, it seems the experience 

was personally and linguistically enriching for the counselors 

as well. 

Eole of the Facilitator 
The experimenter was the facilitator. During the 
conversations she recorded the sentences and prepared the visual 
tapes. During the laboratory session she operated the sound- 
visual equipment and "coached" the class by highlighting 
characteristic patterns or rules for each language. This was 
the only "direct" kind of instruction offered, and done so in 
a concise, matter-of-fact, unobtrusive manner' — through the 
laboratory apparatus, as will be seen .later* 
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Finally, she participated as group nieri\bcr in the evalua- 
tive sessions coinmenti.ng or reflecting feelings whenever 
necessary as well as being language counselor to proximate 
meip±)ers. She chose German as the medium of communication for 
three reasons: to reinforce for herself and the group the role 
of ''mem]Der" rather than *'leader," to belong as a "frail" member 
still in need of the counselor's help, and because she welcomed 
the opportunity to speak German. 

The delicate position of the counselor-knov^er warrants 
further consideration. Insofar as the counselor or facilitator 
represents a kind of "expertise," he runs the risk of being 
alienated in a number of ways: for example, by being resented 
for "knowing too much," or by invoking a kind. of dependency in 
the client-learner. 

Speaking on the alienation the native counselors often 

expressed in his groups, Curran explains: 

This god-like position. . .while given the 
native counselor great prestige, had the painful 
adverse effect of removing him from any sense of 
sharing or belonging to the group. He v;as simply 
one who knew every word and every construction, 
and so seemed to have a kind of absolute, 
unquestioned power and supremacy. 

60 

One of the advantages, then, of treating two or more foreign 
languages, especially at the university level, is that it offers 
the proficient speaker in one language — especially the native 
counselors-" the option to become "incarnate" and share the 

60 C. A. Curran, Counseling & Psychotherapy, op . cit . ,p . 309 . 
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group's struggle to learn another language. In this 
study, as the counselors and the facilitator tried to speak 
the language they knev; least, they felt increasingly accepted 
as group members. This in turn helped them to be more effective 
in their role . 

Personal Evaluations 
During the final se.s'-ion the group were asked to v;rite 
a brief statement with reference to their experience as a whole. 
Following are some of their comments. 

When I started I knew nothing of German but 
now I can form simple sentences. I didn't speak 
very much but I got a lot out of just listening. 
. ' As others said, I think I was one of the "best" 
with the lights. I'm pleased about that. 

I felt I gained much more from this class 
than any other I've had — in interaction with others. 
Even though others . accepted my being quiet, I felt 
encouraged and participated more than I usually do... 

I was doubtful of this method at first, but 
once I got involved, it really took a lot out of me. 



My ability to p^peak Spanish improved from the 
standpoint that I felt free to express myself and I 
was even anxious to cormiiunicate ideas — I was surprised 
at the level of sophistication we reached sometimes • . . . 

I also feel I made a big step forward in German — 
although my ability to speak it is not that great..., 
I was surprised to see I could answer more questions 
in the final German test and understand more German 
on the tapes . 



I really enjoyed the classes but I am not sure 
how much Spanish I learned. I still think I need 
more structure so I could really study. I guess 
toward the end I tried to speak more. German seemed 
easier, especially through the lanterns. . . .One thing 
I will remember and that is how silence from one 
member can affect a group. 
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what was of real value to me was feeling a- 
gradual cailrig for the class as a group and tov^ard 
individuals separately. I grew more comfortable 
in Spanish^ even proud. But I v^as also conscious 
that iny enthusiasm was inhibiting others, so it 
v;as a relief to talk about it. This kind of pushed 
me to try German also. 

Aside from the languages, I grew more perceptive 
as to the types of interaction that v;ere going on... 
I ended up v/ith a feeling of being one in a group. 



Before After 




a group a group 

My attitude toward the counselors and the 
facilitator also changed from 




iperhaps this was the biggest " + in my 
experience. I felt the . "me"-ness and the "you"-ness 
which cut through the impersonal "my role-your role" 
idea. 



For a class in which you said there would be 
no assignments, we sure did a lot I I found myself 
asking my grandmother (she is from the Old Country) 
for German phrases so I could catch up with everybody... 
Yes, I guess I am competitive • 
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I feel satisfied v^ith my v;ork in the course, 
especially in Spanish. I can say something now . 
without struggling to compose it. What helped me 
was the fact I was free to just try without being 
afraid to make mistakes. But I am beginning to 
recognize my own mistakes as well as those of 
others .... 

I was pleased to see we were interested in 
each other, how v;e felt about things — sometimes 
I even forgot we were speaking in tv;o languages.., 



The first 
of place in a 
even thought o 
mind V7hen I re 
and that there 
Despite bold m 
seemed to mind 
my ideas, espe 

German wa 
not sure I V7il 
way, but I oft 
friends who we 
they never rea 
with me — altho 
than I did or 



thing I remember was feeling; out 
class with graduate students . I 
f dropping out. But I changed my 
alized my Spanish was pretty good 

V70uld be no assignments or tests, 
istakes in Spanish--which nobody 
— I was proud to keep up and express 
cially in our philosophica]. discussions, 
s even more exciting and new. I am 
1 remember what I said in any systematic 
en tried to speak German with other 
r e s t udy i n g it in a no t he r class a n.d 
lly tried to keep up a conversation 
ugh I am sure they knew more gramraar 
do. 



I 'was never familiar with the German language 
until this class. I became very excited about it 
even- though at the beginning I saw myself learning 
more Spanish. I feel German is beautiful! I think 
I was more conscious of "learning" Spanish in the 
sense of rules, but with German, I did not expect 
to learn anything — I just spoke and the language 
came right through to me without questioning whether 
it was right or not.... 

In Spanish I felt I was fighting to construct 
the sentences correctly — so the counselors would 
not have to make any corrections. 

As. for the counselors — I love themi They 
really let me try.. ..I got to. know them better when 
they tried to speak the language they didn't know. 



ERIC 
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Ensuing Effects 
In order to detemine the long-term effects of the two 
approaches, both experimental and comparison groups were 
contacted several months after the experience. The experimental 
group was invited to viev; the slides which had been talcen during 
the sessions. Ten were able to attend and two were contacted 
by phone. 

Two members of this group reported a brief sojourn in 
Europe, especially in Germany. Two members had secured positions 
to teach English in Mexico. Two had made plans to teach in the 
bilingual and TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language) 
programs in- Chicago. One member had joined a national airline 
which travels into Central and South America. Three members 
were pursuing further study in foreign languages, two in German 
and one in French. Finally, two members reported continued 
interest in the languages but no special activities related to 
them. 

VJhile these activities are not unusual in themselves, 
they support the personal comments made by the CCL group at 
the end of the experience. The fact that the group spent a 
comparatively short time together suggests also that self- 
investment does not necessarily have to take a long time. 

These results point in the direction of Curran's 
"insemination" theory of learning — in contrast to a "problem- 
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solving" theory of learning — which suggests that learning is 
I determined, not by the iminediate effectiveness with V7hich 
I "the seed goes into the soil," but by the long-term process 
'through which the soil in its own way produces new fruit. 

Discussing the end pjroduct of the "creative" teaching- 
learning relationship, Curran explains: 

It is not just the information that the 
knov7er presents, nor simply what the learners 
understand , both cognitively and affectively , in 
the person and the thought process of the knower. 
It is also \7hat the learners themselves creatively 
reproduce as unique expressions of their own 
invested selves. 

This is a kind of "insemination" process of 
learning that has been generally overlooked in our 
modern intellectualized and factualized approach 
to education. It is contained, however, in the 
use of the word "seminary" as a place of learning.... 
Capturing this word in its exact meaning, the 
creative presentation of the knower-thinker is an 
"insemination" function . The learners first receive 
the knowledge in its initial form. They understand, 
respect, and convalidate both it and the person who 
gives it. This allows for the possibility that , 
. such .knowledge can then emerge as a unique creative 
learning experience marke^d with the special personal 
characteristics and needs of each student . - ^ 
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C. A. Curran, Counseling-Learning , op . cit . , pp. 117-118. 
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The activities reported by tlie comparison group, on 

the other hand, are more indicative of "defensive" or "pragmatic" 

learning. Only in rare instances do their comments revecil a' 

convalidating experience. These students were also contacted 

by phone. They were asked simply to comment on their overall 

reaction to the class in retrospect, and on any related 

activities in which they had participated. Five of the six 

members in thc^, Spanish class received an "A" (excellent" or 

"B" (above av(^ragey grade, and one received a "C" (average) 

grade for the course. Five completed the first year sequence 

and -one stopped after the first course. Some of their general 

comments follov/: 

Since I made Spanish my major I am planning 
to spend my senior year in Madrid* I'm so 
excited I can hardly wait I 

( "A" average in 
. language study) 

Well, I did finish the sequence but I'm ' 
afraid I am losing it already. 

(B average) 

I got "A's" but I can't speak it as I would 
like to. Ms. G. was a good teacher, and I 
liked her but... I'm a sociology major and next 
year we'll be going to work in a Latin American 
community and I don't really feel prepared... 
I think they'll just make fun of me. 

(B average) 

One course was enough for me. I took two 
. years of it in high school, so I don't 
plan to take any more unless I have to. 

(B average) 
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I ended up v/ith a "B" average and was really 
J^appy with that. The competition, was rough 
because some of the kids knev/ Spanish already. 

(B average) 

I think I should have used the language lab 
more often on my own, but you know... the 
lab. is so out of the way that it really takes 
will pov;er to spend an hour, up there by yourself. 

(C average) 

As can be seen in all but the first comment, despite their 
success in achieving a "good" grade and despite the fact all 
but one completed the first-year language requirement, these 
students, apparently, v/ere left with either unresolved hostility 
or indignation for an "unfair" experience or a sense of guilt 
for not achieving the expected level of proficiency. Finally, 
the reluctance to being isolated or "buried" in the language 
laboratory is in sharp contrast to the enthusiasm and teamwork 
experienced by the experimental group. 

The reactions from the students in the German comparison 

group seem more defensive and negative, perhaps due to the 

stereotype attitude that "German is difficult." The grades they 

reported were two "A's," two "C's," one "B" and one "D." Some 

of their comments, in gist, were aa follov/s. 

I enjoy languages and after two years Spanish 
in high school I wanted to try German. . .We had to 
work. hard because Ms. H. was strict. I didn't mind 
this but some kids did so* they dropped out. From 
25 we ended up with 11 at the end of the year. This 
was O.K. though because we got to know one another 
better as a small class. 

(A average) 
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I took only one course because my schedule 
didn't permit it, but 1*11 take German II next 
fall... I think we'll get more conversation then. 

(A a/erage) 

It was just another class. I did my work 
and did^n't complain as much as others did so 
I got a "B. " The second course v/as more 
interesting , but I Mn not a language major so I'll 
just complete my requirements next year. 

( B average) 

I did O.K. my first year. I can't speak it 
but I can read it. As an English major I like 
to compare both literatures, so I'll take 
another course next year. 

( C average) 

I took one course. I just couldn't hack it. • 
I wound up with a "D" but I think I did better 
than that. . . .It really pulled down my average. . . 
Any way. . . I would-' recommend more contact with 
culture — people, rather than words and 
declensions. 

(D average) 

I dropped out after my first course — I got 
a"C" — because I really didn't need it for 
graduation. Speaking German wasn't difficult 
for me~-I'm a music major and my background is 
Polish and Serbo-Croatian — but I just couldn't 
tolerate my slowness with the graiTunar. I used 
to say to myself... 'If Ms. H. can speak English 
and German perfectly, why can't I?' I- couldn't 
stand the pressure either — I was an upperclassman 
and the others v/ere mostly sophomores--and 
whenever we went around the room reviewing 
homework, my sentences were almost always wrong I 

(C average) 

The last two comments again indicate a disturbing, unresolved 
confusion and hostility. It is the experimenter's belief that, 
given the opportunity to explore these feelings, the psycholo- 
gical blocks could have been resolved. Moreover, it is the 
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v/r iter ' s experience that open coiniTiunication brings forth 
individua.1 talent which enhance the group's resources. 

It is evident, from the last quote, that this person was 
struggling to make a commitment to the language, perhaps even 
to the teacher, but caught in the narrow focus of linguistic 
structures, her talent, her sensitivity to sound, was not tapped, 
No doubt in a freer atmosphere, she would have enchanced the 
group's appreciation of German phonology and intonation. 



CHAPTER VI 

SUmARY, CONCLUSIONS, RECOM^IENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 
The Nature of the Problem 
The impact of the "human potential movement" on education 
may be said to have had its impetus from the development of the 
theory and practice of counseling, psychotherapy and group process 
Although such a movement encompasses various approaches to 
teaching and learning, the trend seems to be toward a coinmon 
goal: personal growth through the internalization of knowledge 
and increased awareness and appreciation of self and others. 
This, in essence, is the goal of the counseling-learning in 
community (CCL) approach to education. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the present study was to evaluate the 
counseling-learning approach to foreign language instruction as 
compared to a traditional approach in terms of language 
achievement, personal orientation and change in attitude toward 
foreign language learning. 
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Proccdnr-Q 

Tv;elve students at Loyola University of Chicago volunLccrcu 
to Icarii either Spanish or German under sinultaneous exposure to 
both, with the help of two native speakers trained in counseling 
and oriented toward the counseling-learning approach. They 
received three hours credit in educational methods. The 
activities offered this group consisted of 1) conversations 
directly in the target language through the client-counselor 
relationship; 2) discrimination of linguistic structure through 
the multi-sensory Chromacord^ equipment; and 3) evaluative 
sessions to appraise the learning experience. The experimenter, 
trained in counseling and having expert knov/ledge of Spanish and 
a good knowledge of German, participated as group facilitator. 

The comparison group was composed of twelve students from 
regular Spanish and German language classes at a different 
university in the area who volunteered to take the same test 
battery as the experimental group. These students were part of 
the regular classes taught by native speakers under traditional 
classioom and laboratory methods, and received the usual three 
hours foreign language credit. 

Both groups met three hours a week for a period of ten 
weeks under their respective treatments. A pre-post battery of 
cognitive and practical language tests, a personal orientation 
inventory and an attitude toward foreign language learning 
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inventory were cidministered to both groups independently. The 
experimental group was tested in both languages; the comparison 
group was tested only in the target language, either Spanish 
or German . 

Data on seven language variables and two affective 
variables v/as subjected to analysis of covariance; pretest data 
was used as covariate. The ensuing effects, obtained through 
personal contact with the participants, were reported through 
descriptive analysis . 

Results 

Gain in Language Proficiency 
1 . Counseling- learning vs traditional approach: In general , 
test data indicate that both the experimental (CCL) and 
comparison (TCC) groups showed gain in their respective langua-ge 
focus. Significant differences in gain between groups were 
found as follows, 

a) The cognitive area (reading comprehension and 
knowledge of grammar) was measured by the Kansas First Year 
German and Spanish Tests. A comparison between the German-focus 
CCL and TCC groups indicates that both groups performed equally 
well in cognitive German language skills. As predicted, there 
was no significant difference in gain betV7Gen groups. For the 
Spanish-focus groups, however, the CCL group showed greater gain 
in Spanish usage and comprehension skills than the TCC group. 
The difference was significant at the .05 level. 
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b) The practical area was measured by the Curran 
Aural and Speaking Tests. As predicted, for each target language, 
the experimental group surpassed the comparison group in 
listening and speaking skills. The difference was significant 
at the .01 and .05 levels respectively. 

2. Assumption verified: The assumption that simultaneous 
learning of two contrasting languages is possible through the 
CCL approach was verified through a comparison between the 
German-focus and Spanish-focus CCL groups. 

a) In German language skills, as predicted, the German- 
focus CCL group achieved greater gain than the Spanish-focus CCL 
group in vocabulary, usage, reading comprehension and listening 
and communication skills. The difference v/as significant at the 
.05 level for vocabulary and at the .01 level for the remaining 
skills. However, the Spanish-focus group also shov;ed consistent 
gain in all the German language skills tested. In fact, in 
German oral reading, this group surpassed the German-focus group 
at the .05 level of significance. • 

b) In Spanish language skills, the Spanish-focus QCL 
group achieved greater gain than the German-focus group in 
listening, usage and reading comprehension. The difference was 
significant at the .01 level for the first two skills and at the 
.05 level for the third. The German-focus CCL group, on the 
other hand, surpassed the Spanish-focus group in vocabulary 
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(at the .01 level of significance) and oral reading and 
I coiiimunication skills (at the .05 level of significance).. 

3. In terms of motivation to worlc or study outside the 
formal learning experience, both the experimental and comparison 
groups reported a proportionate amount of time spent in private 
study, despite the fact that no traditional assignments or tests 
were required of the experimental group. The mean number of 
hours was 33.3 fQr the CCL group and 44.1 for the TCC group. 

/ Affective Area ' 

i . 

1. Data for the Personal Orientation Inventory indicates 
that pre and posttest means for botli experimental and comparison 
groups fell in the normal range of self-ectualization . This 
result was expected . Looking at individual scales , hov;ever , 

the experimental group shov/ed gain in the inner-directed scale 
(significant at the .01 level), whereas the comparison group 
shov/ed a slight decrease. The CCL group also showed gain 
(significant at the .05 level) in three other subscales: 
existentiality ^ feeling reactivity and capacity for intimate 
contact. The TCC group, on the other hand, consistently showed 
a decrease in almost all the scales, with the exception of gain 
in self-regard. 

2. As predicted, the results of the Attitude tov/ard Foreign 
Language Learning Inventory showed greater positive attitude 
change for the experimental group. The difference was significant 
at the .05 level. 
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While the differences in personal orientation and attitude 
towax'd foreign language learning as reported may be due to a 
number of factors (i.e., differences in age, maturity level, 
level of academic achievement), it is plausible to . suggest that 
the secure , personal , non-stress producing atmosphere and 
psychological freedom made possible through the counseling- 
learning approach facilitated the CCL group's growth in personal 
awareness and interpersonal sensitivity. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions may be tentatively drawn from 
the data collected. External- validity of the findings may be 
improved by replication of the study using different criteria 
for selection of experimental and comparison groups and other 
controls such as a larger sample and longer duration of the 
treatment. 

1. A comparison between experimental and traditional 
treatments indicates the counseling-learning approach to foreign 
language instruction is successful in bringing about significant 
learning in the cognitive and practical areas . 

2. The assumption that simultaneous learning of two 
contrasting languages is possible through the counseling-learning 
approach was verified by comparing language achievement for 

both German-focus t and Spanish-focus experimental groups. It 
may be inferred from the findings that through self -investment , 
empathic listening and interpersonal commitment," the CCL groups 
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lear'ned one another's target language to a certain degree. 

3. Both experimental and comparison groups reported a 
proportionate amount of time spent in private study ^ despite 
the fact that no pressure was applied to the CCL group in terms 
of traditional assignments and tests . This finding suggests 
that increasingly 'as students make personal investment in the 
learning experience, they tend to need less external motivation 
and assume greater- responsibility for their own, self -directed 
learning. 

4. The resiTlts of the Personal Oirientation Inventory 
tentatively suggest that psychological openness in a learning 
experience may reduce blocks that inhibit the process and 
further- growth in self -awareness and interpersonal sensitivity. 
Gain in general self-regard, as measured by the POI, for both 
groups also suggests that increased proficiency in a foreign 
language may result in increased personal av;areness • This 
result corroborates other findings reported . 

5. The results of the Attitude toward Foreign Language 
Learning Inventory suggest that the counseling- learning approach 

' seems to enhance a positive attitude toward the learning of 
foreign languages. 

6. Finally, the nature of the ensuing activities reported 
by the experimental group at the end of the academic year 
suggest that "constructive*' learning had taken place. 
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Recommendations 
The findings reported seem to call for the following 
recommendations : 

1. A replication of the study might be considered, extending 
i the duration of Lhe experieiice (i.e., two, four or eight 

: semesters) in other languages (i.e., Japanese', Mandarin, Russian, 
I Modern Greek) with different populations (i.e., first--year high 
school students) and varying circumstances (i.e., single or 
simultaneous exposure to one, two or more foreign languages) , in 
other settings (i.e., setting where the language is predominantly 
spoken) . This study would certainly include the teaching .of 
English to speakers of other languages. 

2. Since the ^results of the present study seem to indicate 

■ 

the potential feasibility of this approach, further experiment- 
ation might focus on one of the three aspects treated here 
(i.e., counseling-learning relationship, use of muiti-sensory 
equipment and programming, and evaluative sessions) . A study, 
for example, might evaluate the use of the Chromacord^ learning 
laboratory with programmed popular songs and coordinating 
psychomotor activities (i.e., dancing) as related to language 
learning. 

3. Another study might adapt the counseling-learning 
approach to other areas (i.e., literature classes, mathematics, 
creative writing, civil government) at various levels (i.e., 
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i elementary^ high school^ college). The prograniniing would need 
to be developed^ but the prospect seems challenging. 

4. Another study might focus on the dynamics of foreign 
! language learning in the latter stages (IV and V) of the 

: counseling-learning models where a subtle study of individual 
and group reactions could shed some light on creative working 

j relationships . In such a case^ it would be suggested that the 
counselor/s) and facilitator meet briefly after each session to 
gain a different perspective. During the present study ^ this 

j was done three times: at the beginning^ midway and toward the 
end of the counseling-learning experience. 

5. Finally^ in view of the theory that increased proficiency 
in a second language seems to enhance increased self-regard and 
personal awareness ^ --as the present study also tentatively, 
suggests^ — further investigation into the budding areas of 
psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics is encouraged. For 
example^ a study of differences in the self-concept of the 
monolingual and bilingual- Mexican-American might contribute to 

a better understanding of this sector of our present pluralistic 
society. 
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Implications 

In terms of the human potential movement, v/hat does 
counseling-learning mean for the student? While this model 
proposes to minimize the external pressures for the student to 
learn (i.e, grades, social rewards), the process does tend to 
make him a more active determiner of the best means to find 
fulfillment in a learning experience. This demands greater 
self -awareness and sensitivity to others as well as greater 
alertness to the conceptual world about him. 

What does counseling-learning mean for the teacher? The 
model also implies a more demanding but also more fulfilling 
role for the teacher. This role may be facilitated, in a 
professional sense, by additional training and experience in 
counseling, group process or related fields; andf in a personal 
sense, through a realistic awareness of his own system Of needs, 
values and motivational structure in relating to others. While 
the additional training may be an added burden initially, it is 
the experimenter's conviction that this kind of real engagement 
V70uld contribute to his personal and professional growth. 

What does. counseling-learning mean for the educative process 
in general? In the light of the maxim, "II n'y a rien de 
nouveau sul ciel," this view of the educative process is not 
really new. The Eighteenth Century European concept of education 
was to train the elite into the ways of courtly life and thus 
create "ladies and gentlemen." A premium was placed on being 
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"well-bred," "bien eleve," or "discrete * " In a sense, then, 
counseling-learning recalls this broader aspect of the Latin 
verb "educare," which meant "to bring up and lead out," and. 
adds uniquely the democratic ideal of respect for and value of 
each and every human person in his totality. 

To conclude, then, more extensive and intensive experience 
is necessary before broad generalizations can be drav/n as to 
the ultimate value of this approach. The results of the present 
study encouragingly suggest that whole-person investment in an 
actual learning situation may be possible for both teacher and 
students through the - counseling-learning approach. It is hoped 
that the fiiidings reported provide a basis upon which to 
recommend a badly needed complementary approach to foreign 
language instruction) and to encourage further research in the 
developiment of counseling-learning theory based on implications 
from various aspects of the human potential movement. 
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The follov/ing photographs illustrate some of the sessions. 
Pictures 1 through 10 show one of the groups having a 
conversation in Spanish. Picture 3 shows the facilitator 
recording the sentences to be later prograimned onto the 
half-inch transparency tape. While the language clients 
receive help from the counselor, support from all the members 
is evident. Pictures 7 through 10 illustrate the effort, 
spontaneity and sense of accomplishment with which the 
language clients responded. 
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Pictures 11 through- 2 0 illui.trate an evaluative 
session in which both German and Spanish weare spoken. Here 
the facilitator and counselors participate as clients and 
counselors at the same time: the Spanish counselor speaks^ 
I German and the German counselor speaks Spanish, This is what 
Curran calls the "incarnate-redemptive process/' which allows 
clients to see the experts in their *irail" selves as clients 
in another language. At the same time, this process encourages 
the more advanced language clients to speak as fluidly as 
possible. English is used whenever translation is ' necessary . 

Again, worthy of note are the close relationship 
between .counselor and client, the effort on behalf of the 
language client, the attention of the group members, and the 
counselor's obvious delight at the client's successful attempt 
to complete a full German sentence on his own. 
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Pictures 21 through 32 illustrate the Chromacord 
Learning Laboratory. The overhead projector and Living Scroll 
project the moving visual tape (21-22) . In this pajrticular 
case, tv/o popular songs are being analyzed, "La ultima noche'* 
and "Morgen.^' Each member operates his, learning lantern 
through a control unit at his desk (24) . In picture 26 the 
combination yellow-red indicates that "aquellos" is a masculine 
(red) ad jective (yellow) . The combination purple-green 
indicates (30-32)* "fenster" is a neuter noun being used in 
the dative case* .As the lanterns agree in color, the group 
moves on to the next phrase. 

One of the main values of the ChrO:aa.cord apparati was- 
that it kept the experience moving, "living." Since the 
grammatical explanations were based on the content of the 
visual tapes, neither the counselors nor the facilitator 
were "tempted" to give long lectures on the subtleties of the 
Spanish subjunctive or on the peculiar location of the German 
verb. At the same time, the apparati prevented clients from 
fixating on... those irregular verbs, for example. 
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In a v;ay, much like the counseling structure facilitated 
the flow of the foreign languages from counselor to client, 
so did the Chroraacord lab permit the flow of intellectual 
discrimination through each member's psychosomatic 
involvement. The psychedellic effect and iinmediate feedback 
also offered the group the excitement of v;orking as a team. 
As can be seen, the focus was on the screen and on each 
others' performance on the lanterns. The grammatical . 
explanations were part of the background but did not take 
away from the experience. 
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APPENDIX B 
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32. (:'..vl;.j:^t):. Ja f.%:ne coil r.n 


12. him 


( ) 


}3. Ki.O'iiiKi,. )o$ d-a.--: tn cl 


'3. luJrdo (ic 


{ ) 


1-1. Aycr i'. i'.t ^ota. 


14. l.'iyo 


( ) 




15. un 


( ) 


IG. l.ji vc-vf'.j;c;. Ic^ii }>."ij.';ra; hocia el norle. 


IG. .ni;ni} 


( ) 


17. Ucj.co " V'.\r.o (le r..:it?.. 


17. in-holvs 


( ) 


la. To:T::unc'?. cn I's c:ifolvnn. 


It;, iic'clji' 


/ \ 

\ / 




li». vticl.'.n 


( ) 


20. )ui\ d cnin};D h(;y iniJohoi, ^''^^ 





rr.it n 

DinKtmoNT*: }-hce r. or (— ) iji the p?.ronthc£.'»s 
before- cuch jw-.tciiHitt jr.ciicatinf: \,i:otl*cr jr rot it is correct. 
Evj:nu!i*;: (-f) iTl Poi'DL^.tcpcU cs un \v!»'.''.n. 

) ?.l. Bl Titic'Aca cs c\ lo.r.o ^^^'-s J^.lto del unnifio. ( ) 27. Lc; piimoioi habll'-.ntes do M6vico fuoron los 

) 22. )u;onos Aires cr. In c.'i:)iti:l {^e Colonibin. . cspanoles, 

) 23. h:\ Arfi(:ntin:i tlcne xnv.i \-:\\n iiKJu.itiir, acrfcola. ( ) 23. lil I'^crii. Civile y cl Ecuador cst^iii cn el OcOano 

) 24. ol Bri-^jll hr.y rn-::ndc:i clv;b,dc!;. AtlftiUico. 

) 2j.Ud\ViO Amcrjua ticnc j:*/iS'crj citn jnUloncs de ( ) 29. Pji.!-j:!.^^o Pi.v.rio conoiii.v,6 ul rvn'i. 

habitP.nU.s. ( ) 30. Bi;eno3 Aires, llfo de «h;nc:ro v Caracc*5 

) 26 Crirac'.is cs la capital de Venezuela. ciu:Iadcii modcrtJf:S. 

DinUCXrONS: Mracl'.Iur; cixrcliiSo.' In -chc parentheses 
■before c::ch {.cntctu-o in Colu:nn A, ;;:ata tije luimbcr cor- 
I , rt;spo)itHi;r: to the correct i;c-iUcriCC oi CoIi: nn }3 tli.it lK.«t 

coinplelos llie civcn statirn^^ut, jis in a general convor.sa-^,, 

Cohmm A CoUmm n 

\ oi .TT^io! .rtAr..^ ^.*/...o' 1. Dos liuovos con J;im6n. 

) 31. illola! oOowo cMh7 ■ g. Ko. fi;i al cine ailoche. 

) 32. llicn, gracius. eQii6 dcsca? dosnyunar? 3. May biL-n, ^.y t:;? 

) 33. iUeJions lornjir aii;o mfi:^? , *■ .^^..:^r«LA>^.^i./:*-^'■^« 

) 34. Son la.s ocho de la raaiiauu.' /.Kotudlaste nnocbo?" . ^; ^'l tii::;i-;.-ii d-nco uiia ta'^a^dn vvJC:. 

) -^5 ;Tg rnstn I'l tylioiiH'^ ^' ^ii*:r;nilicti, vamo.s a racxico en las vnrnelonos. 

) Jj. cic iii.tr 1.1 p.ucuia 7. Si. la cirdad nu:y i;r:inde y ticnc mucho.s edlflcior. 

) 30. tKs ci*-^nde la eiiidad do Mexico? inlerciian os. 

) 37. tVislc la iRleciia de Guadalupe? 8. Si, c;: \m:\ j-lesia nuiy intercsante; tambicn vi vidtas dD 

) 38. Dcbo i;er una UnJveisidnd nuiy vieja, ^vcrdad? UnivcMridari. 
)3a. eVi.sto tambicn otvas co^;a5 intcre^antcs do la 

ciudad? )Q Linibi' :i vi en la pdfcula cfir.:. cosnr; muy intcrc^^antcs 

) 40. 'IViicmo:; (pie ir a M6>:ico, ^vordwl? dc l.i ciudad. 
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li;Hi:<"i"n)NS: Li \W ]y^y(]]'\v^rr'< b'-'foro- cr.C:i p^.rc 

i::.i:i-il»lc: ^X) Jiii lij! 3. yriu y 5. yo 

( ) j:iu;fiS f.i]: I. rciU'i;-! 2. r:i:i:\ I;. hi:r...o 

( ) '1:.'. ibnin !)■}: 3. t;r.iyti rnuy ,Vr.S!' 

( ) *yA. w'ii\:o I ml: 1.. Ill l/vij- i:. en i^.t 3. an trcr. 

< ) ^-"i. (f l: ). cn;:i riPMiJ S. tl-.lij:^ 

( ) -Ifj. iiifi;; J. J'j:i/.j (; r::r;/>)i I?. i?:n^:'::so , 

( ) b;ii?f* hiil: 1. ]\:iy '4, n::bj j. 

< ) -JV. b:af:o {hi: h '.ryii'iltfi^ ;\ -l.^urrlo r-mirnr 
( ) 'IfJ. lu lul: 1. ;;i«rrr:i i;rjit;iri:i b!;rj'cv 

r:.rt V 

i>V)?l};criO 3n th^3 ncirr'niliPoC'S befou^ eric'h pcn-erice 
p)ai:c: tr.ci luii'nbcr f;otTt'?por.cVr.[: Ici liic correct wonl needed 

ExiMVipht: C:) |J. }.!ucvc S. Uuvb; 3. Ilovcrd] onoc-bc. 

) 53- Yo [3. criiiKi'c 2. Cf>ii)i;rj 3, r o.nit-moi;] c.sia j^ocbe 
cn C.{:»tt. 

) 52. Ko.<-:clr^:.; [3. soino;? 2. liciuos 3. i;s::u;ios] ribora 
cn chiy?. 

) [)3. Ivli luroili^i fl. uoii i\ o. ponion] noyk-r^.vaerlcrina". 
) S'i. 3i:rae t-.'^ (1 y^rimrr ji.'io qiu: yo [l. tr.tuc'io 

) 55. [3. i Ib'cc JJ::] iniic'b.o li )ioy. 
) 5G. Yo (iLi:co (1. c.f>?nT}rc> 2. cor.ipiarc; ■ Z. fOijiprar] un 
aiUornovib 

) 57. 'iVi [3. f-<"j 2. b:iccs ticTics] jnurl'io f;ueno. 
) 58. T.os nicy.icp.nos (.1. c?.u(r. I!:, crauiui 3. cra;lc] 

) 59. f,C6nio UJilLd [1. l"..i:n:vc»o 2. sc li^iJii:^. 3. cr» f.u 
Ilo:^ll».'e'JV 

) GO. [3. C'^u-jta-a mi 2. Vo giiGt:«r 3. K^a f;us(M73 Ins 
f rutas. 

) fil. V:i afi.-> )\T^;:fln [3, fM.> ?. vny] a. PitPT'fo Pion. 

) C2. Yo [3. .soy 2. csfoy (c:r,[:o] quince anos cie cciaci. 
) G3. Ella [I. vi;-H6 2. xUinrA 3. vvjltcv] a su Ua hace 
doi; somanas. 

) 64. Pedro y Jural II. juct;p-Ti 2. juona 3. jucffb] al 
baloniiie. 

) G5. Yo no [J. beinos •ci'iniuat'to 2. lias (j;njnri?.cIo 

3. he Icrininaao] cl o/.amon tcdavia. 
) 66. [L )'.st?itl)a 2. Kstvy cstudiaiulo 3. rv^oliKllanc^o] y 

no ten nin Jive har.l.a la.s nucvc de la iiochc. 
) 67. Yo [l. ire 2. jj.t.k 3: Jrionos] a ca.^a mils tardc. 
) 60. KosolrOo [3. cM.r.-;;iivr>{c Uctocj r--,tur»iv.6o 

3. h:in f:;«0.:ilia(1o] nvLicho pnra el cxp.vnen dv. hoy. 
) 69. ICllaii [h r.-tii. 2. cV-:\ vivlendo 3. c^l.-in vivicr.ao] 

CJi fsla tiudari desclu c4 aiiO ivasado. 
) 70. [3. Vic csiutilndo 2. 5::.stu(;iarD 3. J^otuill^] irji'i.s 
cl ano que visne. 

Part Vt 

DTUECTIONS: In the uivcii.'h.C-^^e'.ii before cacli i^evJjinc^^ 
place the number correspoiioin;,; lo the correct word heeded 
to complete the sentence. 

E>:anij>Ie: (3) Las niontafia.'; son [3. aUa '2. fiUon 3. jiUas]. 

( ) 73. La pianista cs 13. bncna 2. bueno 3. bucnas]. 

U> ) 72. [L La 2. Lo 3. n\} dh-i?s do fiesta. 

) 73, L.studio [L bi ' 3, b'.itnk] Iccclon ouairo. 

) 7-L [3. la 2. bb-xuk 3. el] £enora Gome?;, ^c6nlo est/i, 
ustcd? 

) 75. [I. hor, 2. Las 3. blank] nubos .son vyv^zr,. 

) 76. [3. Las 2. 1^1 3. La] ^.^eo-rrafia cs muy iHil, 

) 77. [L Lii 2. LI 3. Lt»3 pensar es dc sablos. 

) 70. Anoche llame a [3. bbrak 2. la 3." el] sonorita 

) 79, Su,s' florcs son [3. rojoa 2. rojas 3. roja]. 
) CO. [1. Laa 2. El 3. Loa] problema es' dlficll. 



iiiiii.'.ii i' by {■■>) or ( — 1 i;\ v.' ^ i-i',: ; b(.*:c:o 
^{■nloi'jf'r \;iK*'.b.Lr Vnv .scMivi'ir- ^; Cl' nnt. 

;M i.0;> ; };:.vr/,:, 
L:<K )url:::s < vift-nu^o d-1 ^^i ilo y.Xl al :VV1U r:-.:re 
}-5i>ai";i, }iipM\\<'yva, l'"r;aa'Ki \' ix: C'.'j::;-.!'! :^ !:> 

A:!^or;t':i' la coiiti.iU.; Muciii^'a do air.oii; Op ccrj-.-i ; ^ y 

Lo.y f r! 0 ) I i/.-i . h ! j f c: c cf^ punn': (-.s c : ' t . n fi o' cs c : I o s Mb- -r. r 5 . 
eni)iC/-;U-n!-i ;i i:iLi;5:vr o>;c K ^liicbo I'.s'ria. -v^rrifin. 
miiv ].\K':\, y mi inuda i:o ua :::,:c:c:.io par-; I'lrh^r 
contiVi Ivii ci-vy^<'\i}Ci:i y inraui^ i;iJO }nic:-i:A)i\}} ]a.'4 C(;.:r;-.> cio) 
Mar Caribe. 

1.;: in: ■'.-niridarl ante c:l \'^\\v.^r dc r.-aviues •.;.:.3. 
llov6^a Ir'.biiear nnH":.!!:;:; .-lirCi'Lclnj" {io la=; fji:vb"'ch"5 cr.>> 
a cdinrnr e;\:jtjllos. y ari.ani:".iN: lo^ vi-cin^;, en ver -nilrrc^ 

doAiue fcrniabun uii'i n^;ci6ii :i!s;:nir. la dc ru;. } 

}-;s*c cipfritu lu'ciunali^la. uni-io a lo?^ .;bii;iOji co la" 
nala r.dni'nl;;.tracio;i ci^; "Ki^nrurn. Tiovo !\ c":s*.cfs putb:cs ■ a 
conquiiiU^r su inJc;>cn(:r:M:ia Vit ol -.L-lo :riX. 

) G?. L-os pi:\-;vas lucbaron por^ la ];idep:-nc;ei:cia ce 
Anu'rica. 

) 8.?. Duraiuc k.-s f.irrios MVI, XVII y XVIII Inibo 
cn bliircr.va. 

) Los eiicllo^?. irr.n cons^ideracio.s' c.-riancjcs .'d iL'v.al 

que .sus ])acij\ '?. 
) 31 La.s nnuT.ilii:-. consfrr.ida-s alrcdiTdor d.c Ins ci':::r:les 
co^Uras en Jjyiino A'.r.ir;ica, so labricavo:: p;'.r.t 
dcfcndcilas f.-f; lo.:> e^;c)avo?. 
) Co. naoionriir.y'^.o criollo nacio de la noccridr-.d cc 

d c f cn d e ]■ 5 0 c c/l-i i r a 1 o k j • l r; q u. ci e cor sa i" i 6s y ) • : r fi t 
) 8G. L-o.s irb'alas y cor?iavios atacabar. ]riinci'p;Mi-,ante 

cn cl Mar Caribc. 
) 87. l/js ca-;tilio5 (sue rruardnn la cntriica de lOo pL:{:rl03 
c^c m\icbi'..s ciudado.^ buinor.mcricar.ai-. so' cor;£- 
iruycron jv-.r.: c-."rcnd?r.=^e de r>t:r.f.a. 
) r.S. Los coi-.sarlo-^ y ]:.!raU'..s ccOor.b aban tcda? bis 
ciunade.^ cue; conciui.vlr.ba!), c.^r'^blC'Cicncio un bucn 
nobicrno y ii;ja ^'ran ^Idjriin!.-?* -acion. 
) 89. Los cj'iolloa orpaijiziiion oj/^Voiios de vecinos 

b-ara dcii'ndrr.s-: do b^o atr.fjucs ri'.-a.t?.s. 
) 90. L05 pair-r: I:. ib^oai^^xicarc-o cCo:riu::^iai'cn ou i:> 
ciepcndencjti cn el .si?lo XVL 

15) LOS G.-iucnos 

La v>-nipa es la tierra del n^i^^cho. Ex ten si ones fciVii- 
dcs'cbticas, donde solo la hierba crcce, son como. rrf;r.c-'H: 
marcs amariilo.s que f:e pierdcn en cl )iCri?.onto sin dc-:f.r 
vcr vn .solo r'.rbob ' 

L1 paii;aje recuc-rda niucbo abruno.? his'arcs de Kt r^^is 
y de To:<C!S, prir.cipaluu'nle 5I vemof? la grau cantidad de 
catnado nuc p£i.s;(a cn cstai' lianuras: i}cro la panitja [ranri a 
estos lur-ares en' extcn.^ion y cn fialedad. 

Kl [■•ru'cho Ch- el cowboy de las p?.-r.t):is y su v!c?. c.5 
jnuy pr-iecicla a la ciu& tuvo el Ocstc norlcainericano hace 
nn 5liUo. 

[cauclio cs el d.c:;cendierite direc'.o del conqui^ir^.cior 
e.^jpanoL aventurero, lucrte. (rabajador y vaKente, p-i-ro ::.n 
indtpendicnie guc no ad:nil;c 01:0 pc-d^.-r que el de la iuar?.a. 

(--.wz rivnia.s .son las boleadcras y cl l:iti::o. r'.n irr-ar 
[reneralrnG}ilc armas dc fucr^o. Con cllas liene"t=l prcc!s:-Sn 
Que lo?,ra, enla5:ar una vac a cor ri end 0 0 un ave *vc]:i.ndo. 
tiri'tndolos al .suclo .sin cau.'^arlcs dauo. 

Como en cl Ocste nortcamci-lcano, las ir.odcrn.^.s 
maciuinarias y la ciiiiicacion 'de p'undcs cUidadcs. van 
haeicn:do de.spareccr al rjaucho a medida que la civiiiz.-.cion 
sa mete dcntro de la pampa. 
( ) OL En la- paiiipa bay niuehos firboles. 
( ) 92. En la pampa. iiay nnicho ^;anado. 
( ) 93. Ijori gaucboi; vivcu on la pampa. 
( ) 94. La boleadora y el Idtigo son bis principales arnias 
del jraucbo. 

( ) 95. .La pampa cs m^ls f;runde que las UanuraS de 
Kansas. 

( ) 96. Lo.-^. gaucbior. .son cobardos. 

( ) 97. Los naucbo.s son muy Indopcndicntc-s. 

( ) 90. Los Raucho.s van dtJ.sapareciendo por Jas gucrras 

quo ticnen con sus vcclnos. 
( ) 09. Kl unico podcr que cl caucho adinltc cs el poder 

de la fuca'^i.a. 

) 300. La civili:.'aci6n dc hi pampa, y la ediflcac!6n de 
Brandcs ciudadcs est/m haciendo desaparecer al 
gaucho. 



find C'oin licl.i. }:iti;ior:.: ^V;hcol 



rr:>-.ibU' ?:>(:rt ) () Q 

u^ia (iiiiilUd 



Kainc 



Acc 



Scjiool 



n/Ur:C:'j*U)XS'; )^}.':cc' jj: (ho i>r.ro?:{hir.^ifi r^l (he }cfl t!:c' 
nJJnbcr of iho. one- o'i l/ic 1/iroo wf'.vj:-, Dint i;u\'}/hs the .srinj.: 
as the v.'oii-i in bhicir f:j(v lyi>.\ 

Kx-njupic: ( 2 ) JiJar; ], ck'Vcr. 2, clear. 3. r)oiuly. 
) 1. r.cluucn: 1. iKiiii'c. 2. .sew. 5. l.ilie. 
) 2. lvoi)f: 1. biUloii. 2. Uowcv. 3. hci-d, 
) 3. v'ohin: ]. IvjaUliy. 2. v/liithnr. 3. once. 
) 4. fiihrcii: 1. fmlUcr. 2. lead. 3. bet;. 
) 5. )ir:r«r; 1. binij. 2. iiiaunlo.in. 3. biirnin<;. 
) G. vorJrs-n: 1. lep.d uloud. ]):'int, 3. offend. 
) 7. f.'prcc}icn: 1. si:.ceKlf::.i. ^, spc-rJ:. 3. sec. 
) C. )• tiller: 1. cnxtY. 2. fe.'-Ic:;. 'A, k-nov;. 
) P. liuiflc: a. moody. 2. tired. 3. musty. 
) 30. i;l^^i;ljcn: 1. run. 2. believe. 3. poreh. 
) 13. r.rh4n; 3. bcauUiid. ?.. ;Urcndy. 3. close. 
) 32. ).:iden: 1. load. 2. r>hop. 3. lo.'iesomc. 
) 13. ):scl; 1. easel. 2. donI:ey. 3. banquet. 
) M. Junije: 1. boy. 2. juice. 3. youns- 
) 15. bcriibnil: 1. bold. 2. rum. 3. faniOu:s. 
)' IG. ejilv.-L-dcr: 1. until. 2. eiiher. 3. over. 
) 17. r.wiscben: ' 1. between. 2. t.v.'i:-;ted. 3. tv.'iltcr. ■ 
•) 18. Wild: 1. fore.st. 2. vind. 3. v/eather. 
) 10, iibcrscl.-.en: 3. soud away. 2. help. 3. translate. 
) 20. nricf: 1. letter. 2. brief. 3. soap. 
) 21, VL-rslr.licn: 1. iniilate. 2. undcrstaiKl. 3re:ii)j3w. 
) 22. Kcnslcr; 1. fusL rate. 2. dark. 3. windov/. 
) 23. .sclnvcicen: 1. swag^'er. 2. be silent. 3. I'bih. 
) 2-1. nc/Micn: . 3. name. 2. nine. 3. jol:e. 
) 25. heisncn: 1. to be called. 2. appear. 3. hot. 



.Siato Dale 

( ) 2o. fuu'btn: ). .such. 2. Iv.un, 3. r-tri^ich. 

) 27. ^;tii^:;:: 1. rtic):. 2. j.:c"c. 3. sturu]>. 
):::;. FirKjid: l. n-iend. 2. Jiclse. 3. fire, 

) 20. i rJni: 3. call. 2. roaL'h. 3. barli. 

) 30. KroifU:: 3. cross: 2. caringc. 3. cha)?:. 

) 33. 5::;Iirri!;c)i: ■ ]. vrilo. 2. cry. 3. t;ppcar. 



) 32. Auf;;;;h:-: 3. UjiV.ee p. 2. boat. 3. o:-:L-; ci:.e. 
) 33. 8ii-i'.i: 3. .vtone. 2. story. 3. seam. 
) 34. 7>lU-r: 1. window. 2. p::Ue. 3. valley. 
) 3C). s;cJ:lr.f(:n : ]. scare. 2. lOicllcr. 3. .sleep. 
VMiT n 



niiM-CXIOXi;: Xljcrc is a correct tra-^lat iovi h\ Group 11 lo 
jnateh in (hoi;:;ht eacJi rentenco in Gronp I. }'l,^ce :he i.\::n- 
bor oi the corr-.'el tran.s!ation in the j^arcn? hei-js b>-iore li:e 
sonteneu Jn Gronp I. 

Group I 

( ) 35. Vvic rcht cs Ihnen Jicutc? 

( ) 37. .nittc. reichen Sie mir da.s Brot. 

( ) 3?;. Ubcri:ctr.ea Sie die.>o Sauc i.ns En:; lis cue, ^••••ic. 

( ) 39. V/ic vie] Uhr ist cs? 

( ) 40. Ha.st du das Spieb^euj^ 7.erbrochen? Das nischi 
nichts. 

Group II 

1. ^Yclchc Zcit haben v.dr? . 

2. Y/ann \vlrd dor SchilTer die.se I--oute iibersel;>2n? 

3. •^Yie terjiidcn £;ie sich heute? 

-a: Y/ollcn Sie niir, biii^rda^ l^rot rcic):en? 

5. Hast du das Spielzeui; ze-lM'ochen? Das schadet niehij. 

G. Die Heiehen er.scn auch ccrne Brot. 

VcrfiiTilenTTr' Sie heute?^ 

3. Bitlo . .s-tt;en Sie niir auf. Kngiisch v;as diese Sa-.z^- 
bedeuten. 



9. Habcn Sic cine Uhr? 
10. Ilar.t du da:j SpieU'.euiT '/erbrochen? 



V/ir ' mach.en es 



1 fj»»:f.L'r J C(.'lU*>:c, i.iuporiit, fl^insiij 



ERIC 



•W. )•:( (•: -^r U\xKv^ \V.\':, \'\\-\v VAv.Wr.Kl' . 

<2. }:!:• c-;:-i:l (U^^n) J'i'i'Ji Ajvi. 

^3. J^ru. ni.^ir' r>i ;>; •.■0;);incl (.'O iJ;:;' );-.:n::iU'-. 

4^. Msii) j.-Mill (i;^:;; ynun-AO. 

•ib. \\':\r> c: ? (U;.o i;i::C} C'w) 



-57. D:)^:nvn (';s »t ^^^)Jf.■•r:. 

<a. Die Fj.:;! o:r];-K c).'ri j^iic::: r:vl J:;? CK) 

'19. K<'v\ (w'i'Vi'i) k:'.ci1i 

^iO, Die BHitli: C'CJ 3^^^ll:►:f•s (;-rc) r^i'iiji. 

1)1. irior i-st j;j('i>i >:\it; iiU i-;!- rot. 

die y-'oit^lai- 



b?.. (yhul) 



fi3. (jTciSj cr ;i::cJi ]j;iV:sM iar^^^Jl^ i*? 

Icb (.i-.rri ):KK'.')n'c: ;or) mainc :^^iit::c. 

!>:>. Jdi (I'j;: i:;;) y.uv 5;c/;UiO. 

Ui. Wi'-'. 0.^. ax))'?X)j paif 'Ociii.S'/j:? 

fj7. Pj jU (j.^; .HI])} 'in^;) in dn-s Ziinr/jcr. 

CiS. W.'.s OunO of) (.'in Bucb i.sl cki:.? 

59. D.ctli (iinc^cr^lanf^) cHo Ji-iil:^ nichl. 

CO. Ich cr.n):c »))jen Uor ii) 



CI. Biltc, CKive) 

(PoliCc; /ornj) 

C'.l (Did yvUi buy) .., 



03. Ilintcr doi Blunion (.st-urKio) 
G^i. (Did yon i>lny) 



.... imv cin Stiicl: P:ipic-y. 

C'incn BlcisliU? 

cine Prau. 



G5. Dcr SchDCL'. (wbilc) 

CG. D;ir; (smriliy 7^7{idcl)cn ist in dcr ScJiula, 

07. Die Vo-rlcin (;MC::;IU'nt) im Wftlcic. 

08. Jch (r.Ci!) eino Pcder, 



ERIC 



CO. ^5arIe (found) 

VO. Day Crns J/it. (nc-ilbov) 



cincn Vor.ci. 

rot. nor)) woisz. . 



'(}, )i:h i' A) 

().-..:; 

V:^ }r\\ )}-j]y: (t'O .... 



))U-)'.[ V.-;.)::V 



.... iN^i; L i.i'l-i-; 1 ):•:»:*. 

Ti]i[{'. 

dc::i^ A; rir.bv 



Vf^. Ten C:\)j; ro::;;:^ • in./.ion G:\y\Ku. 

vn. ('n\:') Kind irU, );vpn;:. 



V?. l>:r KniLAH' );.!. O 

a:. A;/l 

Vf!. D:i:i iv;;. (ciir) ; 



>-riUoO. 

. Vs'r,.*;.v; j- i.'-t civi. j:->0;. 




.^.0. }?;Uo, {;rii:^;in J;-:e (::jc) nu!n ;i. 

})IT:]:Oi?ro^S: l^c-.d the Icnrrviin jiioiy c:-iori;]iy, 
c;:c:;wC: oi {))■: ^t.■!o'. ';:v; ;.v.Y;,:;y ;.(:i:e::ce:' 

cr r.i:ii.c:^:c:;V ivuc cr ycii;*/. I'J^cf: ii r:::;: i-v) 
/ciijf iViL' -l;ilci:"'c:;; if ii. i^: {r\ic; a i^i;;n (—J :i i\ is 

Tin Tcnr)iU-r SArcii 

vUiC::i y.'niusic: v.::.\ yi:.'i :n ;Ci: -nr.rr.^l^n v:u: -O, si. ;- C^-vi 
vov dir C)::r juo:;.*-: Iam-]' ]\:A:i i-'tc. ichi'io-) wrA 

y-iVilU- I'.'j n-i f^ip.c Ta:.c)u:. 3'::ul norr si:;;:-;: — 'YX,! 

in\y: i; A);;c;'l. 'id: 5^;- ;iiji';;-;:K-:.'( p hfo r^.:;i:r::'! 

j.jo iK'liif:. inul s:3-.u:^ v.'nbioi: die t^rjclufn i:i:^r;bi.;; ci"nn:-r/ 
sclib.;;cn. D:: I..- -n Clcor;:;, i-:n iijii :cr i^ui:;::*, vfi f.ni; c;- 

l^fatcn dr::i r^io:.:';"] }v;"i^b::n, t::* r^oilo c::b-c]Kidc}^ din 
K\)i\y. i.'c;btirc. id Gocn'r;? /icvbrn^'h diu )<i\::Z :;:U. 

fijiOJij SteiJ:?. u^::d i:'.b jedcivi dor ilnrilion cin vc-^-^ dcr- 

f>c?3rOo. JCr Fnv^o: *Dlcr;e :»J?dftc d:r, Pm:!.. doim du 

d^iiii di: br\sl il;- I'ni.;: uu/i.-cl'i^iboi^. De:i Kern l:c}.r.;lo icb 
:d5 Jjcihn dri:d:', d:.s/; icb ciier Kic/Ui-r ^V;■i■^' Dr:nn r^^^c: or 



) frb 

) J;^. 
) 

) i?l 

) tl5. 

) CG. 

) G7. 
) 



) 80. 

) ^^0. 

) Oh 

) J<2. 

) iir 

) P'b 

) (Ii. 

) f'O. 

) n?. 

■) fia. 

) 09. 

) 3 00. 



Alb.'rl \?r.'d P:i\\] fri:ir:cn in den V.-p.ld. . 

Albert woiitci }'nrt\:-jn.en cucbcn. 

}\:ul v.iii di'. iniide iind \:)V:is y.uch 11 arise. 

yjlc '/.wv: Knnhcvi rn;cb/lcn Ku.v^;':'.. 

Paid .v;olb:c! . }::ic3]b:irnc}:en .scbicsson. , 

A}berl r.ali einen A^jfcl vor iljn; in dcni Ciras. 

PiLUl ran c-inii ?.'u.^:-: untcT efncni 35:ann, 

}Mn3 )jL-f .*?cbncil nnd I'.ob die Kik^^/ auf. 

}^ i I u 1 f.f* '. ; t e : O , i>i cl i d o r l v or d i v d i c- c r o^h\: " \ u 5? i V ' 

Ajberl n-b rnid die Ku.s::. 

iMid i-r.c'.c: "Icb dnnlra dir. Albert." 

A V\yjvl h ] -1 :! en : "D : e I < n."//. £i ch 6r I j n ir ; . ! Ci i }i n V.c- r,: c 

y.ucr.st r.e.-ebcn.'* 

Puid una Albert striUcji slcb win. die Nusz. 

Oenr/'. limn vorbei. 

)> \v:iv jiin'.air nl.s Paul. 

}':r Kni'lc: "Jeb v.vrdc oucr lvit:lil.or rein." 

Paid nnd .'Aiui-vl hrAcn Oeon^c cr nicct' ciU.'.cb.ciden 

\vc:n\ die N'as:'. ccluirc. 

Oc'ori; cab jodcm Jimi^en ein V^[[\c]: von der ^:ch:i)c. 
Dor. Ki'V)i der U\\y/. bel^iclt Gcor>j fib* sii-b, 
Ks v/rn- ein^iw3c)Uej' Slreit. 




Oral Rating Scale 
for rating p3:oficiancy iii spca]cing and undors tandii'ig 

-•^ foreign language 



a 



Rating Instructions 



On t]"ie attaclied ai-iswer sheet please 3:ate evory item 
for eacli speaker by circling the appropriate jiuliTber (5,^,3,2,3. ,0) 
■ under eacli headiiig. Please idoitify eaclj speal^er consccutd.vely 
I. as "A/' ';]3,." "C/' and so on. The f ollov.;ing 'are the criteria to 
. be used as a guide for judgment: 



RE7\DING 



DIALOGUE 



DESCRIPTIOr^ 



5 Reads as a native 
spea);er 



5 Re s p o n d s as a n a t i v e 
speak Gir 



5 Description v;orthy 
of, a native spea];er 



4 Seems to understand 
c o n t e n I: a s e v j. d e 31 c e d 



by clear pronuncicition bulary and sentence 
a)id smooth pace structure 



hnsvers spontaneously 4 Uses clear sei-itences 
usii'ig appropriate voca- v^ith minii:ial ej:rors 



in p3:onunciation and 
structure 



3 Pronu)iciation is ■ 
understandable but 
sp e e c: li i s h a 1 1 i n. g ; 
seems to have, only 
vague idea of contoit 
meaning 



3 7\ d e q u a t e p 3: o n u n c i a - 
t i o n and p a r t i a 1 1 y 
correct statements 



3 Nearly correct 
sentences 



Mciny serious erros in 2 
IDronunciation and does 
not seem to U3^derst£ind . 
content 

Tries but pronuncia- 
tion is i]icompre]3ensible 



Correct, si m p 1 e 
responses 

Tries but does .not 
understand question 



Uses minimum 
structure and cai'?. ju 
be ujfider*stood 



1 Simple object 
i d e n t i f i-c a t i o n 



0 No attempt 



0 No attempt 



0 No attempt 



Oral ]-:atinq Scrjlo: 
for ratij*ig proi: icu-^ncy in r.pccxkina o:i)id uiKicj.'rjtandijKj 

ci forc5cjn lancjiuicjc - 



Listener: 



mSVU:.n SHEET 
Lting : 



Date 



AKER 


ITEM 


read];hg 


DIALOGIjE 








(questions) 




1 


5 4 3 2 1 0 


5 4 3 2 ]. 




2 


5 4 3 2 1 0 


5 4 3 2 1 



ERIC 



3 
4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



5 4 3 2 1 0 5 4 3 2 .1 0 

543 2 10 5 4 3210 

5 4 3 2 1 0 5 4 3 2 1 0 

543 210 '5432 3. 0 



5 4 3 2 ]. 0 
5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 
5 4 3 2 1 0 



1 5 4 3 2. 1 0 

2 5 4 3 2 1 0 

3 . 5 4 3 2 1 0 

4 5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 5-4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2; 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 .4 3 2 1 0 



DESCRIPTIOM 
(picture) 



5 .4 3 2 1 0 



SUBTOTAL TOTAL 
Rg Dg Ds 75 



543210 543210 543210 



5 4 3 2 ]. 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2 


5 


4 




2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


,3 


2 


1 


0 


3 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


4 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 




2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


.0 


5 


• 5 


4. 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



m 

NAf^iV: . • DATE 



SEX M F AGE 

A'J^TITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please read the i:o].lov;incj sbal:eiaents . If you agree v/ith a 
particular statement, circle "YES"; if yovi difsagrce, circle "NO"; 
if you eirc undecided^ ciarcle "?". Do not take too long in answering 
ajiy one iLem. Please give YOUR OWN opinion. 

YES ? NO 1» One sliould not attempt to speak a foreign 

language \)]iless he does so perfectly, 

YES ? NO' 2. Proficiency in English makes foreign language 

learning unnecessary . 

YES ? NO 3. It is possible to become as proficient in a' 

foreign language as a native speaker . 

YES ? NO 4 . It is necessary for all individuals to learn 

a f oreigji language . 

YES ? NO 5. It is instructors v;ho make foreign language 

learning a dull task. 

YES ? NO 6. Short courses lilce this can mal^c individuals ' 

proficient in a foreign language. 

YES ?. NO 7. Prof iciency in a foreign language will 

.eliminate "cultural shock" when dealing 
v/ith native speakeris. 

YES ? . NO 8. Proficiency in a foreign language means 

automatic acceptance of a foreign culture. 

YES • ?. NO 9. A foreign J.anguage should be learned in its 

• native environment. 

YES ? NO 10, One international language should replace all 

the languages in the world. 



